~ McDonald Calls! 


Ko 


National 


Works Projects 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


DAVID J. McDONALD, president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, in a frank talk before 1 000 local delegates at a conference in 
W ashington last week, said he did-not think a stepped-up arms program 


would restore full employ- 
‘ment and production. But, 


he added, an all-out drive 


for an expanded program of 
projects, especially $15 billion 
worth of needed school construc- 
tion could stem the economic 
downtrend “almost overnight.” 

McDonald was addressing del- 
egates of 1,200,000 steel union 
members, 125,000 of whom were 
totally unemployed with more 
than 200,000 on ‘short—weeks. 
with layoffs ‘in the induStry con- 
tinuing without letup.. His was 
Clearly the more sober view 
among AFL-CIO leaders many 
of whom recently have been 
saying that a drive to “catch 
up with the Soviet Union mili- 
tarily would also recharge the 
fadiiig bbom. 

The “catch-up” and “re-boom’” 
idea soon lost its’ glitter, how- 
ever, as it became apparent 
that even the increase in arms 
expenditures projected by the 
Administration would be hardly 
more than a drop in face of the 
fast widening Chasm between 
America’s capacily to produce 
and diminishing mass prirch. Ising 


powe fe 
ie 

IN TERMS of steel, McDonald 
noted that on the basis of. cur- 
revit operations of steel mills at 
60 percent of capacity, the coun- 
try is losing 50 million tons -ot 
steel a year, Even the most 
extreme sabre-rattlers have not 
conceived of a peacetime mili- 
tary budget that could eat up 
that much more steel. : 


The situation is the same in: 


auto. The industry, supposed 
to be at the height of the sea- 
son is in the midst of sweeping 
layofts on top of at least 200,- 
000 chronically unemployed. 

That’s why the auto workers 
will hold a special convention 
next week in Detroit to. formu- 
late bargaining demands, among 
them the shorter workweek, for 
more takehome. And one of the 
main points at the steel meeting 
in Washington was discussion of 
cutting the worktime in that 
ficld. But in the, steel union 
they are talking in terms of pro- 
longed vacations—possibly three 
months every five years—with 
Pay. 

McDonald declared the steel 
union will give full support to 
the United Automobile Work- 
-ers’ struggle for the shorter 
workweek this spring. The steel 
unions contract is up a year 
later. | 

* | 
THE SECOND PART of the 
program for both unions to 
meet the downturn and techno- 
logical displacement of work- 
ers, is a vast expansion of the 
peacetime needs of the people 
thtough municipal, state and fed- 
eral projects. 

McDonald outlined the pro- 
gram the union is taking down 
to the grassroots of the ograniza- 
tion for wide ‘popularization in 
the Communities. In its heart is 
the school construction plan— 
something every community 
needs. arbor improvement, 
expansion of the merchant ma- 
rine; improvement of roads, 
parks and forests; construction 
of needed federal buildings, air- 
ports, street improvement and 
recreation centers. 


Such projects would take 


many more billions, but they 
would give more and real jobs 
and answer the needs of people 


and not go down the military . 


drain. 

McDonald, who is no friend 
of the Soviet Union, observed: 

“Manufacturing ahd mining 
output in the United States has 
dropped 7 percent between 
December, 1956 and December, 
1957. The Soviet Union on the 
other hand, reports that its in- 
dustrial production went up 10 
percent during the year just 
ended.” 

The conference was called to 
discuss the’ problems tacing the 
union in the present. situation 
and the operations of the sup- 
plementary. unemployment and 
benefits plan now paving off to 
members. There was also some 
feeling out for objectives in 1959 
bargaining. | 

After a two-day conference, 
the delegates piled into 26 buses 
and made for a_ session with 
Vice-President Nixon and. Sen- 
ate Majority leader Lyndon 
Johnson to urge action for their 
program and opposition. to anti- 
labor legislation. They then di- 
vided into groups on state lines 
and made for their respective 


_Congressmen to urge opposition 


to anti-labor laws that seem to 
be getting more attention than 


the economic. situation. 
* 


AS THE DELEGATES were 


meeting, more alyeffs and cuts 


(Confinued on Page .11) 


By ERIK BERT 

PUBLICATION of the Rock- 
efeller Brothers report on war 
preparations last week reveals 
that a band of powerful men is 
attempting to condition the 
American people for the expen- 
diture of billions more .im war 
contracts. 


The Rockefeller group is. the 
third’ section of the conspiracy 
whose existence has became 
known in recent weeks. 

The three groups are: 

1. The GATIHER — group, 
whose still secret report has pre- 
pared the foundation for “de- 
fense” hysteria. | 

2. The FOSTER - NIXON 
group which has been linked 
most directly with the preven- 
tive war propaganda. 


38. The ROCKEFELLER 
group (Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Iiic.) which issued the re- 
port on “International Security— 
The Military Aspect,” last week. 

These are not three distinct 


groups but parts of an even 


wider web, connected by almost 
invisible ties. The visible’ ties 
among these three groups are 
represented by five men. 

They are: 

Laurence Rockefeller 

William C. Foster 

Dr. Frank Stanton 

John Cowles 

Roswell L. Gilpatric. 

I. LAURENCE ROCKEFEL- 
LER, president of Rockefeller 
Brothers, Inc., is a member of 
both the Rockefeller and the 
Foster-Nixon’ groups. He is a 


Vol. 
(12 Pages) 
| 
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member of the ‘security panel 
which issued the latest report. 
He was present at the private 
dinner in the Washington, D.C. 
home of William Chapman Fos- 
ter on Dec. 9, where in the pres- 
ence of Vice President Nixon the 
idea of “preventive war was 
apparently discussed. , 

2. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
executive vice president of Olin 
Matheison Chemical Corp., is a 
member of the Gaither group 
and organized the Foster-Nixon 
gathering. He co-chaired the 
Gaither group with Robert C. 
Sprague, electronics manufac- 
turer of North Adams, Mass. He 
is also a director of Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
and National Savings and Trust 
Co. 

3. DR. FRANK STANTON, 
president of the. Columbia 
Broadcasting System and is a 
member of both the Gaither and 
the Foster-Nixon groups. 


4. JOHN COWLES, president 
of the Minneapolis Star & Trib- 
une and chairman of the board 
of the Detroit Register & Trib- 
une, is a member of both the 
Rockefeller and the Foster-Nixon 
groups. 

5. ROSWELL L. GILPAT- 
RIC, partner of the big Wall 
Street law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, is a member 
of both the Rockefeller and the 
Foster-Nixon groups. He was 
formerly Under Secretary of the 
Air Force. 
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ROCKEFELLER 


Rockefeller group is trving to 
make the program of the U. S. 
includes the following- planks: 

® Loot the ,Federal treasury 


of $108 billion ADDITIONAL 


war expenditures by- 1965 (as 
Art Shields shows in his expose 
on page 3). | 
® Encourage a 
war psychology. 
® Justify the use of nuclear 
weapons — against the Soviet 


preventive 


Rockefellers M ap 
$168 BILLION 


Treasury Holdup 
—See Page 3 


an 


Union, for 


“limited wars” and 
against colonial peoples or any 


- other nations that decide to.make 


changes in their government that 
are objectionable to the U.S. 
THE ROCKEFELLER broth- 
ers cite three types of wars which 
they declare would justify U. S. 
action, up. to and including nu- 
clear war. There is “all out war 
against the Soviet Union. Then 
there is “limited war” which 


would be initiated as an alteria-— 


tive to “yielding to what will 
SEEM a marginal Soviet gain,’ 
(our emphasis). 

Finally, there is the “disguised 
or obscure war,” according to 
the Rockefellers. This may not 
appear as a war but might be 
“concealed as internal take- over 
by coup d’etate or by civil war.” 
This is the vein in which the 
State Dept. denounced the dem- 


JACKPOT 


At the Web's Center—the Rockefellers 


ocratic governmen: of Guatemala 
prior to the rebellion engineered 
by the U. S. in 1954. 

Such governmental changes, 
the Rockefeller brothers say, are 
“transformations which are made 
to appear, in so far as possible, 


as not aggression at all. The White 


House could, presumably decide 
that these changes are aggres- 
sion, that they threatened l 
security, and that war by 
U.S. is justified. 

The Rockefellers want the 
to support “friendly” gov- 
ernmments against developments 
which do not even come within 
the “diplomats’ concept of ag- 
gression,” as the report puts it. 


THE . ROQKEFELLER - re- 
port while lauding peace, re- 
jects one by one all steps leading 
to lessening of tensions. Reduc- 
tion of armaments. they say, re- 
quires “safeguards” against vio- 
lation of agreements. But /such 

“safeguards” are impossibleuwith 
the new types of weapons being 
developed. Even “aerial inspec- 
tion,” which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration advanced, is of no 
use. The implicit conclusion is 
that lessening of tensions should 
not be sought. 

The weakening of NATO, 
which the brothers deplore, can 
be should be countered by tak- 
ing advantage two factors. 

One is the “availability -in 
quantity of tactical nuclear 
weapons.” . 

The other is to encourage such 


a 


' “disaffection in the Soviet bloc” 


as in Hungary and Poland. 
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Set to Hush Rights Issue 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

THE EISENHOWER Admin- 
istration, reportedly with the sil-- 
ent support of the Congressional 
Democrats, is set to downgrade 
civil rights and desegregation 
in 1958. It is the belief of the 
Administration leaders that the 
dramaitic events in- Little Rock 
atithe the passage of a Republi- 
can-sponsored civil rights . bill 
have placed a civil rights aura 
- around the Republicans. 


‘The two Democratic Congres- - 


sional leaders—Lyndon B, John- 
soll inifhe Senate, and Sam Ray- 
burn in the House, both from 
Texas—would welcome .a_ civil 
rights truce during which they 


could mend the threads of their: 


relationshius with Southern con- 
- gressmen and politicians. 
Newly-appointed U.S. Attor- 
vev General William P. Rogers 
initiated the idea ‘of a civil rights 
truce (or “moratorium, as Rog- 
érs. put it), on ‘Dec... 9, 1957, 
wien he said the Justice Depart- 
ap oot would not propose any civil 
xy) ts action. Rogers also expres- 
sed the hope that Little Rock 
yould cease as an 
PF 4 - 
MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tina, the assistant Senate Demo- 
cratic Jeader, told a TV awudi- 
ence recently that the Demo- 
crats were not going to bother 
about civil rights this vear. The 
excuse for these “breather” pro- 
pesals is that the Civil Rights 
(Commission appointed bv the 
-President under provision of the 
civil rights law enacted last vear 
will have-a vear or®wo in which 
to investigate and report. 
Meanwhile, Senate Democra- 
tic leader Johnson is, and has 
been, busy with a drumfire of 
criticisms and proposals on mis- 


wsie, 


cago Defender, writes in the 
current issue of her paper: 

“About the only thing that 
really stirs Congress te action is 
fer some drastic and dramatic 
demonstration to be made on 
the part of Negroes...If a 
half million were to descend on 
the Capitol and meet the law- 
makers face to face it might 
shake them up. . 

In: its 49th anmuial board of 
directors meeting held in New 
York City the NAACP announ- 


ced through Clarence Mitchell, 


the groups Washington rep 


“resentative, its readiness to join 


‘With others in a campaign for 
strengthening the civil rights 
law. Specifically Mitchell called 
for making the laws rejected 
Part Hl a part of the act. Part 
WE would empower the <Attor- 
hey General to‘sue 
relief in all cases involving civil 
rights violations, instead of being 
limited, as under the .Jaw at 
present, to Instances of  inter- 
ference with the right to vote. 
> Roy. Wilkins, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary, said the inclusion 
of three Southerners, one of 
avhom is an outspoken segrega- 
tionist, on the Civil Rights Coim- 
mission is “cause for wneasi- 
ness. The three Southerners are 
John Battle, former Governor of 
Virginia; “Robert G. — Storev, 
dean of Southern Methodist Un- 
iversitv, and Doyle E. Carlton, 
former Governor of Florida. 
Battle had to step, down as at- 
torney for a Virginia school] dis- 
trict fighting cerpliance with 
the desegregation rulings of the 


— DAILY WORKER 


SUSPENSION of publication of| that the weekly Worker “will carry' 


for a civil 


Supreme Court in order to ac- 
cept membership on the com- 
mission, 


A REASON for this bowing 


‘to the South by the President, 


the Department of: Justice and 
Congressional leaders is the 
power of the Dixiecrats in Con- 
gressional committees. Attorney 
General Rogers, for example, has 
to pass muster before Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss) 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
tees to the Civil Rights Commis- 
Committee. So do. the appoint- 
ees to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, | 
Eastland’s 
Jeader is Sen. 


mentor. and floor 

Richard B. Rus- 
sell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed = Services Com- 
mittee which has to pass on all 
legislation having to do with de- 


fense and military affairs. It has- 
been stated openly by some Ad- 


ministration leaders tnat it is con- 
sidered the better part of valor 
to keep on the best side of these 
powerlully. placed Southern 
congressmen. Most of these. anti- 
civil rights congressmen remain. 
in power because Negroes are 
victims -of mass disfranchise- 
ment in their states. The result: 
the vicious circle we are wit- 
hessing, 

But if Miss Pavne’s 
tion that a half million assemble 
in Washington’ for a talk with 
their congressmen the action 
might outweigh the handful of 
Southern committee chairmen 
who have been calling the shots 
ever since troops established or- 
der in Little Rock. 
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THE WORKER 


sSUUYCS- 


SUSPENDS | 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


THE. 85th CONGRESS reopened to the confused 
drumbeat of many voices. | 

The President’s State of the Union speech—incomplete 
at our press time—appeared to place major emphasis on a 
renewed program of military re-tooling; Lyndon Johnson, 
legislative head of the Democratic Party, flew into the wild . 
blue yonder with a call. to conquer the stratosphere, “con- 
juring up,” as the New York Times put it, “frightening 
images of an American spatial imperialism” that would 
mean “unilateral American control of the world”; the AFL- 
CIO, in its official organ, said it would wage a “battle for 
social progress to furnish a stable and prosperous home 
base’; and David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers expressed doubt that more arms production 
could restore full employment in this time of gathering re- 
cession; he vigorously recommended a federal program. of 
public works that could stem the economic down trend“al- 
most overnight. 

Missing in these varying reactions to the immediate 
future, was the recognition that only an unalterable em- 
phasis on negotiation with the other giant power of the 
world—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republies—can save 
us and the world from utter havoc; and that the expansion 
of trade agreements with the third of the Avorld which is 
socialist, can be of aid in the growing recession. | 

McDonald, chief of some 1,200,000 steel union work- 
ers where some 125,000 are totally unemployed and an- 
other 200,000 are on short weeks, spoke. more to the point 
than others of his AFL-CIO confreres. He cast doubt on 
the efficacy of an expanded arms program to take up the 
economic slack,-and argued: “Let us accelerate the con- 
struction of the public facilities our expanding population 
so critically needs. And let us now—management, labor. and 
government together—puysue those enlightened_ policies 
that are necessary to build up family purchasing power to 
match our rising capa¢ity to produce. 

All that has conr@’over the wires of Eisenhower's speech 
primarily reveals an/outwotn concept (in this moment of his- 
toric giant strides) of “national security’ based upon the 
military. | | 

He did make a bow toward the overwhelming will of 
the world’s plain people when he said: “We will always go 


the Daily Worker, with the last is--on in the great tradition of the 
| | y. sue appearing Monday, Jan.: 13,;Daily Worker.” - 

catch up wih the Russians. This was announced last week by the} The staff expressed confidence 
issue, the Democratic leaders publishers. The last day of publi- that “the great class forces from. 
obvious think, will all civil rights “Gation marks the 34th anniversary; which the socialist movement and 


qc ee , o... of its founding. ithe modern Communist movement aid’ but it tas subordinat he c f lucing 
ere will be, -of ‘course. a Charles Hendley, secretary-treas-|arose—the same forces that gave| #05 DUt it Was subordinate to. the concept of producing 


Murry of activity from civil urer of the Publishers New Press, birth to the Daily Worker—exist| MOre death-dealing weapune. 

penis Ber kar bye ne 0a Which owns the Daily Worker and and are growing in strength.” : ‘oo : 

BOR re ree: cae 6 Sails ne tttnces concen ae Be Wee pene, ANT THING.| Loon Sees ees Ti 

las (D-H) and possible Irving Hendley called on all supporters and 8 weekly Wocher ts tia wr an Democratic whip from Texas soared far off into outer PS 

Ives .(R-NY). But without ; the of the paper to “double and treble; pect of a weekly paper alone. the! where, he San, the position ot total control over earth lies.” 

support of the leaders of either their efforts to expand the circula- staff said editorially that “for the ae There. he continued, warming up to his theme, “1S 
something more than the ultimate weapon. That is the 


heat the see bo oben ah tion of the Worker.” Daily Worker to continue to func-! 
nake good reprints for circula- “Saving ., “D: ‘he ti Yr reader pee . . ie nae 
tion among civil rights minded Worker i the surest way toward to uelertake cllorte oF mehna| Ultimate position—the position of total control over 
constituents. | reviving the Daily Worker,” Hend- heroic kind that we hesitated mit earth... . : | 
ete. | ley said. ‘suggest it.” : His argument was so literally out of this world, that 
TUE a, MERE cole, Pal Waker mn cad one hr they the New Yor Times haling his "of of gene” sai rc 
! | ee “i ontinued on Page 11) fully that he had done an “unwitting disservice to the true 
goal of the United States” by placing major stress on. the 
by ALAN need “to ‘win and hold’” the strastosphere sé that Wash- 
_ 


— ; 
The Rocket That Wasn ' There WAX ington can. achieve “unilateral American ‘control of the 


world.” } 

T Hh 3) Shutni orm a. rr —_ out aN. tel of bankruptey for the country and | WALTER LIPPMANN reacted similarly in the New 
aun {ake S dog. u draw the super-solvency for as Aureraft ; Yoneral | Vark <<; ee ‘ 
line. at non-existent) man-carrying rockets | oa for Douglas Aircraft and General | York Herald Tribune. “The military domination-of the 

This latest development, : started by some | . globe, he said, “is not an idea that will inspire enough 
rye? oe [bette ape int Moscow THERE IS TALK of a shalter program to OY Inany of the young men of genius jn the creative years 
and-evideutly without ; ation, is the . : | : he oo rey | datas 
rset ke thing oreg 1 Ege me _— “wt protect us from nuclear warfare and which would of their lives. ... If we want them to go far, we must 4 

some cas ast w eal rockets sia ane a, a ae >» 
we can know just how  terified to permit ot Paes cas nent ggenor he better to | hitch our wagon to a star. . 
| ) spend $].90 on a program shelter us tr pres e _s | BSP 
ourselves to become, and whether we should ail ious -o 3 ee (gd hare path ee He’ was evidently saying that the concept of 
Japse a a near-panic, all-out panic, near- help. | 6 the American Century, as originally conceived by Henry 
melancholia or all-out melancholia. But where ae rae a .| Luee. was outworn bv 1958. th; t t] al bebe f 
Sc iehiete CS Baws eile dvict leave yc? Whenever the Soviet Union announces some ere eee Y ivoo, Ula 1€ scienusts OF OUF 

I fear the Soviet government will ite foe] new scientific exploit, a bell in the dome of the nation—as the people gencrally—want a program of peace, 
that -it can Abandon. its rocket and satellite- Capitol would ~y and Bettis senator and Rep- and equal co-fraternity with our neighbors, especially the 
Jaunching hs ary altogether. Al] they have to ange Sd Eades daa Pelee cimmiea socialist Soviet Union. 7 
ao now is |i har - instead ; mr pot sidy & > § : TINS TL:. : ocala ) : 
1o“now is launch a rumor instead and they can eal is hove: tn nen of a bales ee This was more explicitly stated by Sen. Warren Mag- 

- count on us going reasonably berserk. ee Tey Ae Case Ot 8 ee ee . . iS Si pre 
- ’ of some Soviet scientific achievement, the period nuson, of Washington. who said the man in the street and 
+ : p : 

WHEN THE REPORT of the man-bearing of a 08 specchlessness could be ex- | the business community would like to see the United 
rocket reached here, some Congressmen demand- iets ai a “ a se ood States undertake talks with the Soviet Union and China 
ed that the arms budget go up by another two It is a pity we didnt have such a program | tg alleviate world tension. Magnuson added that Secre- 
billion. . By the time it appeared that the report in effect when-the man-bearing rocket rumor hit arv of : Dulles resi hE . * ld:b he bes hi . 
was not yet confirmed, the -figure had . reached the skies. It would have saved us a lot of grief. tary of State Dulles resignation wou e the best thing 

that could happen for the free world psychologically. 
Dulles, were he in an elective position, “wouldn't carry 
a precinct,’ Magnuson told newspapermen. 


four billions. By that time it was suggested As it is we are now in for a-new series of argu- 
No policy today, be it the President's, or the Demo- 


the extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring us near- 
er a genuine peace.” But that was not where the specific 
gravity/of his speech lay. - 

He spoke, too, of the need to step up foreign trade and 


siles and Sputniks and how to 


. that mavbe the experiment had not been entirely ments as to why we need a still higher budget, 
successful, the figure was 10 billion. The report. why the natural gas companies should be allowed 
that maybe there was some mistake and that @ to increase their rates at will, why integration 
pethaps the rocket had not risen 186 miles but can be postponed in Dallas, and why it is impos- 
only 186 inches, sent the figure to 13 billion. sible for us to negotiate with the Soviet Union cratic leader, Or any politician the imagination can con- 

Finally came the official announcement from until we overcome their superiority in non-existent | jure up, can carry a precinct unless he stands for a pro- 
Moscow that the whole story yas only.a pipe- — man-bearing rockets and launch our own non- | gram of peace—and that means inevitably, more and more 
dream of some foreign correspondent and by existent rocket carrying two non-existent men to | °, Nn ee tu the eopiolist 
this time we were definitely committed to an all- a_height of 300 non-existent miles. of ry Allies are saying, peace talks wit . Se 
: world. a 
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McDONALD URGES PROJECTS | 


local market for it andthe open- 
ing of the big new plant in 
Lorain, Ohio. | 

At Gadsen, Ala.,: Republic 


Picasso Asks 
Amnesty for 


Continued from Page 1) 
in the workweek = from 
coast to coast. Chrysler an- 
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SCOREBOARE 


by lester rodney 


Los Angeles Heroes 


THE SNOW drifts down and there’s six weeks till roll call, in 
the palmlands of Florida and the hot dryness of Arizona, but the pre- 
liminary rosters of the 16 big league ball clubs can be browsed 
through in Sporting News, the baseball] weekly. 

Despite all the stylish talk about basketbal! and football really 
topping baseball in spectator interest, a recent Gallup Poll shows that 
the good old national pastime is still the game which attracts the in- 
terest of most Americans. We yield to Brother Gallup this January 
12 and browse through the fine print of names in the winter roster. 


Los Angeles—This strikes you looking’ through the list of names 
of The Rose Bowl—Coliseum—Wrigley Fielders; The kids of the 
California metropolis will be knowingly buzzing about the develop- 
ment possibilities of youngsters named Lillis and McDevitt and Kipp 
and Roseboro and Gentile and Demeter and Williams, whilie in 
Brooklyn, these names of the Dodgers future never caught and will 
wane quickly. Young Los Angelinos will quickly sop up all there 
‘is to know about these hopefuls, where they. come from, right and 
left, minor league background, exaggerated strength and hopetully 
belittled weaknesses. It is often amazing to oldér fans how quickly 
‘the veriest newcomers become the main*staple of present conversa- 
tion and hopes, while those with imposing records quickly become 
shadowy figures. 

So it will be with the names which mean the most to Brook- 
Ivn fans—Campanella, Reese and Erskine, and in a couple of years 
Snider and Hodges. Los Angeles’ fans recollection of Campy, Peewee 
and-Carl will be as slow old players of no great decisiveness. Well, 
cant hold it aganist the new fans. That's where they came in, They 
may go on to have some real good teanw with the new names and 
the solid voung big leaguers like Drvsdale, Neale and Podres, but 
they never knew the “Big Team” powered by Robinson: Reese. 
Campanella, Snider, Hodges and Furillo. 

* 


WHEREAS UP IN San Francisco, the main and Jone giant 
among the-New York Giants will still be the giant among the San 
Fransisco Giants. Happv to see where Willie got himself 63 Gs tor 
the 1958 season. This makes him the highest. paid Giant, over Rog- 
ers Hornsby and Al Dark, though with tax ‘rate figured old Rog 
probably had him well beaten. for take home. 

Willie will soon move into his home in a formerly. all-white 
neighborhood in San Francisco. It is his present intention to move 
back to New York to spend the off seasons, in the city he knows 
best. But we predict that won't last more than a year. Then a few 
roots will take hold in ‘Frisco, not the ugliest) or least exciting town 
in these 48 states. 

And what about the National League pennant? Can you tell 
from these winter rosters? Are the Cincinnaté Reds, for instance, 
a real threat to Milwaukee now? Is it their turn, parking lots or no 
parking lots around Powell Crosley’s playground? (Can you call 
a radio millionaire the “poor man’s O”Malley?”) 

Well, friends, it says here the Reds will be better, nvt worse. 
They are minus two of the names associated with their power, Ted 
Kluzewski and Wally Post, but Klu was ailing and not too mean- 
ingful a warrior any. more anyhow, and Post was back in his erratic 
Jow average kick, though still.a long hitting threat. 

AndMhat they ve added in pitching mav be something of sig- 
nificance. They are Harvey Haddix of the Phils, Willard Schmidt 
of the Cards and Bob Purkey of the Pirates. It is the considered 
and unconsidered’ opinion here that Birdie Tebbets did a little bit 
of all right in the trading season. For what he had in pitching re- 
mains untouched with Brooks Lawrence and then Freeman, Jeff- 
coat, Acker, Klippstein and Nuxhall still around. And in the power 
department, he wont be hurting with the still developing Robinson, 
Bell, Bailey: and a combination of Crowe and Bilko at first. Tem- 
ple, McMillan andjHoak make up a smart fielding infield. perhaps 
the best around. Barring another deal, they probably Aigure to fill 


the right field post from among Thurman, Palys. Lynch and Whis- 


enant, 

This is a fair country ball club. I would call it much more for- 
midable than anything in the American League except the Yanks, 
and would like to have the Yanks tangle with\it during the season. 

* 

AND AS FOR the Yanks—we’ve just. about broken the habit of 
automatically referring to them as the “champs” after two lickings 
by the N.L. in three series—the fact that they'll have the only game 
in town next year is one the ballplayers are not unaware of. 


Looking to an increase in. home attendance to a possible two 


million, the players expect corresponding treatment for their efforts. 
SO Master Mickey Mantle will be pretty tough to satisfy short of a 
boost to $75,000. We also learn that Yogi Berra will be justifiedly 
intransigient against. the wage cut which has, been hinted by the 
Yankee brass because of his so-so’ season. Beaten down by the vears 
of hea*ty duty catching, now 32, a backbone of the big profitable 
years and with bigger profits ahead in ’58, of the past decade, he will 
look for a raise from $55,000 to $60,000. rather than a cut. Have 
fun, Messrs. Topping and Weiss. 

: * 


=... 


... And So Long 
THE DAILY WORKER is closing shop with Monday’s issue, 


so this writer's 22 years of sports columning for both papers -comes 
to an end. ; 

It’s been a long time and very rewarding and I consider precious 
little of it “wasted” in spite of much foolishness, in which | cer- 
tainly.shared.,One more “in spite of.” . ... In spite of some pretty hot 
differences of opinion on why the Daily Worker had to die, and to 
be candid as I like to think I’ve always been I feel strongly it was 
the continuing stranglehold of sectarianism and the unwillingness of 
some to make the big turn indicated by: life and recognized by the 
C.P. Convention, there is no hesitancy or insincerity in wishing to 
al] Worker readers and to the paper itself success in furthering the 
things we held in common—peace and democracy, which the over- 
whelming majority of our countrymen also. want, and _ socialism, 
which the majority does not want or understand, but which they 
- will. Democratic American socialism based on our country’s better 
traditions will be “the most.” 

Be seeing you. 


c 


nounced a layoft of 1,000 work- 
ers at its Highland Park Plant. 
On the following day a. layoff 
of 4,000 more at the Dodge De 
Soto. plants was cunieusinalt | 
United States: Rubber, main 
supplier of tires to General Mo- 
tors, announced lavoffs of 300 at 


Winston, Green 


the Passaic plant and 1,300 at 
Detroit tire plant. At Akron the 
major firms are cutting the work- 
week by a day. 

In Buffalo area new shut- 
downs of furnaces by Bethle- 
hem and Republic brought the 
number of furnaces in operation 


Steel shut down furnaces and 
laid off 300. Auto parts plants 
are cutting back over a wide 
area, | 

Layoffs shot up steeply in the 
farm equipment field. Caterpil- 
lar Tractor, after some lavoffs, 
announced a 4-day week for its 
17,000 Peoria workers. 

The UAW is protesting on the 
ground that “sharing the misery” 
is not the best choice and the 
company seeks, by such plan to 
save on its supplementary un- 
employment benefit. obligations. 


PICASSO | 


PABLO PICASSO and five other’ 


; 


world-famous’ French’* intellectuals 
thave called upon President Ejisen- 


Ihower to free Smith Act victims 
Gilbert Green and Henry Winston, | 
it Was announced: by the two Com-| 
‘munist leaders’ wives. last week. | 
of the 


speech in Paris last 


President's, 
month, the 
Six that it) had 
‘evoked the of Risen-| 


howers 1944 appearance in France 


_ Speaking 


Frenchmen saicd 


memories 


las head of the anti-Nazi liberation | 
armies, 

The VU. S., | 
hhower, is based om the “principles! 
of liberty, equality and traternity.” 

To extend amnesty to Green and 
‘Winston “whose sole crime was 
leadership in the Communist Party’ 
would be “in the best interests and 
traditions’ of the nation, they, 


wrote. | 


they reminded lisen- 


The six. beside Picasso. included} 


writer Louis Aragon; Nobel prize: 
winning scientist Frederic Joliot-| 


agg “ : 
‘Curie; writer-Franeis Jourdan; art-}: 


‘ist Edouard Pignon and 1957 Gon- 
‘court: prize-winning writer Roger 
Vaillant. | 


Green and Winston are serving’ 
eight-vear. terms—five under the’ 
‘Smith Act and three for contempt. 
lof court. They were convi:ted in! 
1949 with- nine other members of | 
the Communist Party nationa] com-' 
‘mittee in the first Foley Square! 
‘Smith Act trial. 


(Continued from Page 2) | 


“forces which gave rise to the Daily: 
Worker wall again emerge unitedly| 
to issue another dailv.” | 
The staff recounted the 34-year-, 
old history of the Daily Worker in| 
the fight for militant and clean: 
unionism, for unemployment and 
social insurancé, for collective se-| 
curitv, against the horror of a new 
atomic war, for unconditional 
equality of Negro people, the cause, 
of the colonial and semi-colonial 
‘people, especially those of Latin, 
America and Puerto Rico, against! 
McCarthyism and for the Bill of 
Rights, for the legality’ and exis- 
tence of the Communist Party, for 
peaceful co-existence and for Amer-| 
ican-Soviet friendship. 
The staff paid tribute “above all”) 
to the “readers who have down the) 
years supported us so loyally.” 
“For them and for us, this is a 
grave setback, relieved only the 
common conviction that the cause 
that units us will stil] go forward,” 
the editorial said. 
While conceding “our share of 
mistakes” in the. Daily Worker's 
34-year history, the staff described| 
these years, not as “wasted” but as 
“fruitful years” that “will continue 
to bear fruit.” | 
The staff declared in the edi- 
torial that it was “always willing! 
to make the sacrifices necessary to! 
continue publication of the Daily 
Worker.” The staff of The Worker, 
‘it said, “will continue in that spirit 
to build The Worker with the hope 
in the not-too-distant future of re- 
sumption of the Daily Worker.” 


General unemployment, 
_ at 3,188,000 in Novem- 
yer is considered to be around 


to 17 of the 35 in the area. 
But the‘big scare in that dis- 
trict is the report that the Ford 


in 1957. and in Helsinki and other) 


{be stated in two propositions: 


‘that viewpoint actually is—Robeson 


four million now. Just in the 
last week of 1957, 550,000 new 
applicants filed for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Motor Co. may shut down, for 
good, the assembly plant there 
employing 16,000 workers be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the 


—_ - 


OVIET AUTO EXPORTS SEEN 
SHOWING SPURT FOR 1958 


By SAM RUSSELL advertising the baby Moskvich. 
on ee Beneath a picture of Sputnik is 
\iOSCOW.—Soviet trucks, buses Ben Xs a el 
) hel | the  slogan—“Sputnik in the Sky, 
and ears are likely to enter the IMoskvich on. the road.” 
world’s markets in a big way in; 4) the Argentine a special: or- 
LOSS. ‘ganization for selling and servicing 
Slowly but surely the Soviet mo-, Soviet cars has been created under 
name “Moskvich-Argentina, 


tor car industry has been making the 
Chemicals and 
Cancer 


its mark in a number of countries 


in the past three years. | 

In 1955 Soviet cars and. trucks! 
were exported to 17 Countries, in, 
1956 to 23 countries, and last year] 


') 
to 


STORRS, Conn, 
Scientist Warren Bilkey. of the 
University of Connecticut held 
vesterday there was a “possible 
link” between the high incidence 
of cancer and the use of -chemi- 


38 countries. | 
Finland alone bought over 6,000: 


Finnish cities the majority of the 
taxis are—Soviet Pobedas, while 
similar taxis can be seen in the 
streets of Oslo and Stockholm. 
Export of Soviet motor vehicles: 
is controlled by the Autoexport or-| 
ganization’ of the Miinstrv of For- 


cals in foods. 

Bilkey, an assistant prolessor 
of economics, reported that 
many chemicals were known to 
have cancer-producing | proper- 
ties. He said manufacturers fre- 
quently considered it safe to 
introduce such chemicals into 
their products so long as. only 
very smal] quantities were in- 
volved. 

The economist explained, “the 
trouble is When: a lot of manu- 
facturers each add only a little 
bit of such chemicals to their 
produéts, the consuming public 
ends up ingesting enough of 
these chemicals to cause them 
real harm.” 

Bilkev contended that’ there 
had been no attempt to analyze 
the cancer-producing chemicals 
reaching the public “through the 
sum total of -all processed foods 
consumed.” 


eign Trade. and the chairman ol: 
this organization, Pytor Gritchin, is| 
receiving inquires for Soviet ve-| 
hicles trom an ever-increasing | 
number of countries. | 

“Our’ ears can be seen on the! 
mountain passes of Iran, in the val-| 
levs of Bulgaria, on the roads near) 
the fjords of Norwav and on the} 
motor highways of Belgium,’ he} 
said, | 

Reports from Iran say that So-| 
viet cars have given a good account) 
of themselves under very difficult! 
road and weather conditions, while! 
other good reports have been re- 
ceived from Morocco, Ethiopia’ 
and Ceylon. | | 

In Greece, an Athens firm which 
has bought several hundred Soviet 
cars has hit on a novel way ol 


—— 
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Marxist Classes 


To Resume Jan. 20 


Negro) Twelve new classes and@ forums 
on “Marxist Theory Today” ae 
ge Ree i. 
book, “Here I Stand,” which will ae - onttadehe Hall. 
be published by Othello Asso- 74 pifth Ave. 
ciates, Inc. on” Feb. 3. Among the educators scheduled 
The book presents a comprehen-) fo; this new séries are Herbert 
ws Aptheker, Harold_ genomes ese 
hj ...o|Weise and Harry K. Wells, +wit 
on the controversies which have| ew. = B. DuBois, Elizabeth 
centered around him, and of his! Gey Flynn, V. J. Jerome and 
outlook on present efforts to others already announced as\guest 
achieve first-class citizenship for|lecturers. Courses’ include: “New 
Negro Americans. |Problems. in Marxist Theory,” 
“As I see it,” he writes, “the Basic Principles of Marxism, 
challenge which today confronts | “Capitalist Economy, Struggle 


the Negro peopel in the U.S. can for Negro Freedom, Pay lov anc 
oe gee and “New World A- 


| Fraud.” : 
‘ , Comin’ ” a course of teenagers. 
“1. Freedém can be ours, here, ©O™ : & 


and now: the long-sought goal of} All classes will meet for six con- 
full citizenship under the Consti- secutive. sessions, and the fee for 
tution is within our reach. full registration will be $5 ($3 for 

“2. We have the power to the teenage class). “Review of the 
achieve that goal: what we our- woo.” a weekly Marxist analysis 
selves do will be decisive. ‘of current events, will be offered 


fy explaining how he came to Pag 
his Srnesome wr haa what | 0” Friday evenings, with Harold 
Collins and others. 


Advance registrations, requests 


— _— — _ ——— 


Rebeson Book 


Coming Feb. 3 
Paul 


singer and. actor, 


Robeson, noted 


has wrilten a! 


sive statement of Robesons vie 


draws upon many personal ex- | 
periences from his childhood days|for the full schedule of ciasses 
in Princeton, N. J:, through his|and forums, and general inquries, 
years as an international concert;may be addressed to Herbert, c/o 
artist and star of stage and screen.’ Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 
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The Mlinois-Duisable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago of- 
~ fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
_phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work-. 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


Automation 
Hits Many 
Rail Jobs 


By a RAILROAD WORKER 
CHICAGO. — Automation, 


consolidation, and the © profit 
motivation has cost the Ameri- 
can railroad workers more than 


40,000 jobs during the past 
year. Most jobs were lost be- 
cause of the introduction of au- 
tomation into the nation’s rail- 
roads. . 

What is the unemployment 
picture among the nation’s rail- 
road workers today? During the 
rectn months 4;000° Peunsyv!- 
vania railroad workers were fur- 
loughed, (This is the term 
used on the roads for layoffs.) 
On the Baltimore and © Ohio 
2,500 workers got furloughed 
and it was an addional 1,500 
on -the Chicago, Rock ‘Island 
anid Pacific. : a 

Hardest -hit, in some __ in- 
stances,. by the lavofls are the 
Negro railroad workers. A Gase 
in point is the situation on the 
Illinois Central, There, the 
company announced that .as a 
result of giving a wage increase, 
there would be a layoff of 1,500 
non-operating employes. The 
main group hit was the shop 
workers and the track mainte- 
nance workers in the South. The 
bivgest bulk of the werkers in 
these crafts are Negroes. 

A | 

IN ONE ‘form or another 
more and more of the railr 
workers are looking toward¢ the 
Shorter work week as part of 
the answer to the layoff Seilb- 
lem. Some of the union lead- 
ers have begun to speak out on 
this. For example, H. E. Gil- 
bert, president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive, Firemen 
and Enginemen in a_ recent 
speech said: “Most important in 
helping to meet the impact of 
automation is the shorter work- 
ing period. The pattern may 

mean a= shorter workday, a 
shorter work week, occasional 
longer weekends, longer and 
more than once a year vaca- 
tions, or some combination of 
these.” 


One of the strongest unions 
in the railroad shop is the In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists, which is on record for 
a 30-hour week. 

Sharply affectin: 
ation on the railroads is 


the job situ- 
the 


growing tendency of mergers . 


between cor pr This con- 
solidation will eliminate many 
jobs now held down by rail- 


roaders. 
* 


EVEN WHEN ‘there is no 
merger yet completed there is 
the tendency to further monop- 


olize the industry, by some rail-— 


roads withdrawing service and 
leaving the field entirely to an- 
other road. 


& 


Bo 


Thompson, 
Speaks Saturday at Work 


CHICAGO. — The average man on the street will tell you, that one war in a life- 
time is more than enough. But for 42-year-old Bob Thompson, the story is quite differ- 
eft. This sturdy Oregon born Communist leader has fought his way through two shoot- 


ing wars and was wounded in 
each. He was .wounded once 
again in the cold war, when he 
was persecuted because of his 
political beliefs. | 

Bob came from the depres- 
sion generation, In his native 
northwest he found whatever he 
could from 1928 through 1932. 

Like so many others in that area 
we found employment in the 
logging camps and saw mills of 
the rich timber area. Then he 
got a job in the Santa Fe Rail- 
road shop at Richmond, Calif., 
where he became one of the 
most active members of the In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists. 

More than 6,000 miles to the 
east a life and death struggle for 
democracy was being waged on 
tlie soil of Spain. Franco fascism, 
aided by Mussolini, was drown- 
ing the young Spanish republic 
in blood: From all over the world 
fighters for democracy rushed to 
aid the struggling Republic. 

One of these volunteers for 
democracy was Bob. He served 
in the Lincoln Battalion and in 


the long remembered bitter 
battle at the Jarama River, this 
young American, was wounded 
in action. But the fascist bullets 
didn’t finish his fight in Spain. 


After a period of convalescence, 


he served as battalion com- 
mander of the famed Mackenzie- 
Papineau brigade. This fighting 
unit was made up, in the main, 


of volunteers from Canada. 
* 


BACK in the states, after the 


heart-breaking evacuation of the 
international brigades from 
Spain and the defeat of the 
Spanish people, Bob went to the 
midwest. There for three years 
he served as the state chairman 
of the Young Communist. League 
of ?Ohio. 

But once again there was a 
battle for democracy shaping up. 
Hitler fascism, the misbegotten 
offspring of reaction’s victory. in 
Spain, threatened the world. So 
World War IL saw democracy's 
soldier, Bob Thompson once 
again at the fighting front. This 
tine it was in the steaming 
jungle of New Cuinea that he 


distinguished himself. His he- 
roism was outstanding. Despite 
serious wounds he fought cour- 


ageously, 
* 


FOR HIS HEROISM on the 
field of battle he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross 
and was recommended for pro- 
motion to the rank of captain. 
As a result of his battle inflicted 
wounds the army discharged 
him, with a 100 percent disabil- 
ity rating. 

In the years following, Bob 
was chairman of the New York 
Communist Party and member 
of the National. Committee of 
that organization. In 1948, to- 
gether with his ten colleagues on 
the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, Bob was in- 


dicted for alleged violation of 


the Smith Act. He was tried and 
convicted. In recognition of his 
outstanding war record Judge 
Medina sentenced him to “only” 
three years, instead of the five- 


year Maximum. 
In 1951, 
uled to enter jail, 


when he was sched- 


Bob did not 


we 


ILLINOIS 


ero of Three Wars, 
er Meeting — 


BOB THOMPSON 


surrender, and was labelled by 
the government as a “fugitive.” 

It was in 1953 that Bob and 
some of his colleagues were ap- 
prehended by the FBI. The Fed- 
eral Court ruled that Bob would 
have to serve a four-year con- 
tempt of court sentence in addi- 
tion to his three-year sentence 
under the Smith Act, as a result 
of his failure to surrender in 
1951. 

* 


WHILE in the West Street 
federal jail, a pro-fascist maniac 


(Continued on Page 10) 


PROFITS VS. PEOPLE: 


~ 


Issue in tena 


On Landlord Bill 


CHICAGO 


— Once again the political hacks who 


dominate the Chicago City Council stand as a roadblock 
to progress. This time the important issue is the proposed 


public exposure bill on housing 
ownership. : 


For may years greedy, un- 


scrupulous landlords have - 


amassed tremendous profits 
trom this citys slums. The 
charred bodies of many children 
are mute testimony to this greed. 
City housing laws are violated. 
Defective wiring, crumbling 
walls, lack of proper santitation 
facilities all are found in thou- 
sands of Chicago: houses. 
is particularly true, in the areas 
lived in by Negro people. _ 

On Chicago's South and West 
side, | Awhere housing is at a 
prenfium, and where the jim- 
crow ghetto exists, these slums 
abound, Not that they are not 
to be found: in other parts of 
the city as well. And for many 
of these rat infested buildings, 
the rents are astronoical. The 
landlords reap tremendous prof- 
its from these slums. 

In addition to the Negro peo- 
ple who are exploited, there are 
the Mexican-Americans and the 
Puerto Ricans in this :city as 
well. 

- 

Attempts of the City Build- 
ing department to get correc- 
tions of these abuses and com- 


This — 


pel compliance with the city 
housing laws: have been frus- 
trated, There is a simple reason 
for this. In many instances no 
one can find out who owns these 
verp profitable death traps. 

Finally, the Building’ Com- 
missioner George L. Ramsey ap- 
pealed to the City Council to 
pass. legislation which would 
end the insidious practiée of 
hidden ownership. The Build- 
ing and Zoning Committee of 
the Council approved this unan- 
imously. But when the measure 
hit the Council floor, it was a 
different story. 

In the bitter battle that en- 
sued, the main spokesman for 
the exposure bill was Alderman 
Despres of the 5th ward. Lead- 
ing the bleeding heart politi- 
cians for the opposition was 
Thomas Keane of the 3Ist ward,’ 
often. considered an aspirant for 


‘the mayoralty post. 


Daley has come out 
the bill, he says. It 
remains to be seen whether 
the Mayor, who on so many 
other occasions has called the 
shots in the City Council, will 
wield the same kind of influ- 
ence on this measure. 


Mayor 


flatly for 


First Performance for 


Group at Jan. 18 Affair 


CHICAGO. — A full half hour program of entertainment at the 
34th meeting of The Worker and Daily Worker wilk be presented 
by a newly organized progressive cultural group in this city. 

This group of talented entertainers has prepared a varied _pro- 
gram dealing with topical subjects for this occasion. The program 
has been in preparation for several months and should be one of the 
highlights of the 34th anniversary meéting. 

The 34th anniversary meeting of The Worker will be held at 


| Curtiss Hall, 410 S. Michigan Avenue on Saturday evening, Jan. 18. 


The ‘program is scheduled to start at 8 p.m. Admission to the meet- 
ing is 85 cents, the Freedom of the Press Committee announced, 


IH Workers Demand Fair Play 


axreas J 
a ae 70 CET AA om § pee % 
Pe own memny 


year 


. ‘staan: aa os -% 


STOP yoesn 
: eR, _ 


Harvester workers from 12 UAW locals throughout the coun- 
try are shown picketing the company’s offices at 180 N. Michigan. 


For the past three years the union has attempted to get the com- 


pany to pay back the workers the full amount that was put into the 
contributory pension plan prior to 1955. The company has offered 
to pay back only 89 cents on: every dollar that the workers con- 
tributed. Harvester workers hard hit by. layotfs, say they need ‘the 


FULL AMOUNT. 


Peace Appeal Brings. 
Good Local Response 


CHICAGO. — More than a hundred Chicagoans have 


responded to th erecent ful page ad in the Sun-Times on 


the question of peace, the Committee for a Sane Nuclear 


Policy stated. A member of the 
committee's Provisional Chicago 
organizing committee declared 
that the majority of those res- 
ponding to the peace plea also 
sent in donations to the commit- 
tee, 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced that plans are under 
way for a national gathering in 
Washington sponsored by the 
national committee aimed at in- 
fluencing the policy of the ad- 
ministration ideal a positive 
peace policy. It is expected that 
a large midwest delegation will 
participate in this rally, which 
it was stated tentativelf schedul- 
ed during the coming month. 

The Chicago Committee, 
which has _ its EP rs at 
room 1018, 7 S. Dearborn, is 
continueing the campaign for 
further publigizing the peace 
aims of the national committee. 


-Broady, 
- Schilpp, 


The Chicago provisional com- 
mittee, is composed of Florence 
Kermit Eby, Homer A, 
Jack, Lafayette Marsh, Paul A, 
Morrison Sharp, Ed- 
ward, J. Sparling, Mary N. 
Temple, Carol Urner and.Ceorge 
H. Watson. 


* 

headin the Chicago signa- 
tories to the ad there were, Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, secretary+treas- 
urer of the Amalgmated. Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, 
AFL-CIO, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
of the People's Church of Chi- 
cago, Harold Fey, Editor of the 
Chirstian Century, Leo. Lerner, 
Rev. Hugh S. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Louis L. Mann, Ed Marciniak, © 
Dr. Edward }. Sparling and Dr, 


Jacob Weinstein, ae 


ail i; Michigan 
“a edition| . 
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DAVID J. McDONALD, president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, in a frank talk before 1 000 local delegates at a conference in 
W Washington last week, said he did not think a stepped-up ar arms $ program 


would restore full employ- 
ment and produétion. But, 


he added, an all-out drive 
for an expanded program of 
‘projects, especially $15 billion 
worth of needed school construc- 
tion could stem the economic 
downtrend “almost overnight.” 

McDonald was addréssing del- 
egates of 1,200,000 steel union 
members, 125,000 of whom were 
totally unemployed with madre 
than 200,000 on short weeks, 
with layoffs in the industry con- 
tinuing without letup. _His was 
clearly the more sober view 
among AFL-CIO leaders many 
of whom. recently have been 
saying that a drive to “catch 
up” with the Soviet Union mili- 

tarily would also recharge the 
fading boom. 

The “catch- -up’ "and “re-boom” 
idea soon lost its glitter, 
ever, as it became apparent 
that even the increase in arms 
ee projected -by the 
Administration would be liardly 
more than a drop in face of the 
fast widening chasm between 
America’s capacity to produce 
and diminishing mass purchasing 
power. 

* 

IN TERMS of steel, McDonald 
/noied that on the basis of .cur- 
rent operations of steel mills at 
60 percent of capacity, the eoun- 
try is losing 50 million tons of 
steel a year. Even the most 
extreme sabre-rattlers have not 
conceived of a peacetime mili- 
tary budget that Gould eat tp 
that much more steel. 

The situation is the same in 
auto. The industry, supposed 
to be at the height of the sea- 
son is in the mide of sweeping 
layoffs on top of at least 200,- 
000 chicnichily unemployed. 

That’s why the auto workers 
will hold a special convention 
next week in Detroit to formu- 
late bargaining demands, among 
them the shorter workweek, for 
more takehome. And one of the 
main points at the steel meetin 
in Washington was discussion of 
cutting the worktime in that 
field. But in the steel union 
they are talking in terms of pro- 
longed vacations—possibly three 
months every five years—with 
pay. 

McDonald declared the steel 
union will give full support to 
the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ struggle for the shorter 
workweek this spring. The stcel 
unidn’s contract is up a. year 


later. 
* 


THE SECOND PART of the 
program for both unions to 
meet .the downturn and techno; 
logical displacement of work- 
ers, is a vast expansion of the 
peacetime needs of the people 
through municipal, state and fed- 
eral projects. 

McDonald outlined the pro- 
gram the union is taking down 
to the grassroots of the ograniza- 
tion for wide popularization in 
the communities. In its heart is 
the school construction plan— 
competing every community 
needs arbor -improvement, 
expansion of the merchant ma- 
rine; improvement of roads, 
parks and forests; construction 
of needed federal buildings, air- 
ports, street improvement and 
recreation centers. 


Such projects would take 


howz 


many more billions, but they 
would give more and real jobs 
and answer the needs of people 
and not go down the military 
drain. 

McDonald, who is no friend 
of the Soviet Union, observed: 

“Manufacturing and mining 
output in the United States has 
dropped 7 percent between 
December, 1956 and December, 
1957. The Soviet Union on the 
other hand, reports that its in- 
dustrial production went up 10 
percent during the year just 
ended.” 

The conference was called to 
discuss the problems facing the 
union in the present situation 
and. the operations of the sup- 
plementary unemployment and 
benefits plan now paying off to 
members. ‘Lhere was also some 
feeling out for objectives in 1959 
bargaining. | 

After a two-day conference, 
the delegates piled into 26 buses 
and made for a session with 
Vice-President Nixon and Sen- 
ate Majority leader . Lyndon 
Johnson to urge action for their 
program and opposition to anti- 
labor legislation. They then di- 


vided into groups on state lines, 


and made for their respective 

Congressmen to urge opposition 

to anti-labor laws that seem to 

be getting more attention than 

the economic situatidn. | 
* : 

AS THE DELEGATES were 


meeting, more alyoffs and .cuts 


(Continued on Page = 


At the Web's Center— the 


By ERIK BERT 

PUBLICATION of the Rock- 
efeller Brethers report on war 
preparations last week reveals 
that a band of powerful.men is 
attempting to condition the 
American people for the expen- 
diture of billions more in war 
contracts. 

The Rockefeller group is the 
third section of the conspiracy 
whose existence has became 
known in recent weeks. 

The three groups are: 

L.:: = 
whose still secret report has pre- 
pared the foundation for “de- 
fense” hysteria. 

2. The FOSTER - NIXON 
group which has been linked 
most directly with the preven- 
tive war propaganda. 

8. The ROCKEFELLER 
grou (Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc.) which issued the re- 
port on “International Security— 
The Military Aspect,” last week. 

These are not three distinct 
groups but parts of an even 
wider web, connected by almost 
invisible ties. The visible ties 
among these three groups are 
represented by five men. 

They are: 

Laurence Rockefeller 

William C. Foster 

Dr. Frank Stanton 

John Cowles 

Roswell L. Gilpa 

1. LAURENCE PROCKEFEL- 
LER, presidertt of Rockefeller 
Brothers, Inc., 


He is a 


CAITITHER - group, ° 


is a member of 
both the Rockefeller. and the . 
. Foster-Nixon groups. 


member of the ° 
which issued the latest report. 
He was present at the private 
dinner in the Washington, D.C. 
home of William Chapman Fos- 
ter on Dec. 9, where in the pres- 
ence of Vice President Nixon the 
idea of “preventive war’ was 
apparently discussed. 

2. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
executive vice president of Olin 
Matheison Chemical Corp., is a 
member of: the Gaither group 
and organized the Foster-Nixon 
gathering. He co-chaired the 
Gaither group with Robert C, 
Sprague, electronics manufac- 
turer of North Adams, Mass. He 
is also a director of Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
and National Savings and Trust 
Co. 

3. DR. FRANK STANTON, 
president of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System and is a 
member of both the Gaither and 
the Foster-Nixon groups. 

4. JOHN COWLES, president 
of the Minneapolis Star & Trib- 
une and chairman of the’board 
of the Detroit Register & Trib- 
une, is a member of both the 
Rockefeller and the Foster-Nixon 
groups. 

5. ROSWELL L. GILPAT- 
RIC, partner of the big Wali 
Street 
Swaine & Moore, is a member 
of both the Rockefeller and the 
Foster-Nixon groups. He was 
formerly Under Secretary of the 
Air Force. 


. * 
THE PROGRAM which the 


security panel’ | 


ROCKEFELLER 


Rockefeller group is trving to 
make the Sig 9 of the U. S. 


includes the fellowing planks: 

® Loot the Federal treasury 
of $108 billion ADDITIONAL 
war expenditures by 1965 (as 
Art Shields shows in his expose 
on page 3), 

® Encourage a 
war psychology. 

© Justify the use of muclear 
weapons — against the’ Soviet 


preventive 


Rockefellers Map 
$1608 BILLION 

Treasury Holdup 
—See Page 3 


a 


ip 


law ‘irm of Cravath, 


Union, for “limited wars” and 
against colonial peoples or any 
other nations that decide to make 
a in their government that 
are objectionable to the U. S. 

THE ROCKEFELLER broth- 
ers cite three types of wars which 
they declare would justify U. S. 
action, up.to and including nu- 
clear war. There is “all out war” 
against the Soviet Union. Then 
there is “limited war” which 
would be initiated as an alterna- 
tive to “yielding to what will 
SEEM a marginal Soviet gain,” 
(our emphasis). 

Finally, there is the “disguised 
or obscure war,” according. to 
the Rockefellers. This may not 
appear as a war but might be 
“concealed as internal take-over 


by coup detate or by civil war.” 


This is the vein in which the 
State Dept. denounced the dem- 


JACKPOT 


Pockefellers 


ocratic governmeni of Guatemala | 


prior to the rebellion engineered 
by the U. S. in 1954. 

Such governmental changes, 
the Rockefeller brothers say, are 
“transformations which are made 
to appear, in so far as possible, 


as not aggression at all. The White 


House could, presumably decide 


that these changes are aggres- 


sion, that they threatened U.S 
security, and that war by the 
U.S. is justified. 

The Rockefellers want the 
U.S. to support “friendly” gov- 
ernments against developments 
which do not even come within 
the “diplomats’ concept of ag- 
gression, as the report pnts it. 

THE ROCKEFELLER §re- 
port while lauding peace, re- 
jects one by one all steps leading 
to lessening of tensions. Reduc- 
tion of armaments, they say, re- 
quires “safeguards” against vio- 


lation” of agreements. But such — 


“safeguards” are impossible with 
the new types of weapons being 
developed. Even “aerial inspec- 
tion,” which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration advanced, is of no 
use, The implicit conclusion is 
that lessening of tensions should 
not be sought. 

The weakening of NATO, 
which the brothers deplore, can 
be should be countered by tak- 
ing advantage two factors. 

One is the “availability in 
quantity of tactical nuclear 
weapons.” 

The other is to encourage such 
“disaffection in the Soviet bloc” 


as‘ in Hungary and Poland. 


p 


~ ° 
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tke and Congress Dems _ 
Set to Hush Rights Issue 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE EISENHOWER, Admin- 
istration, reportedly with the sil-- 
ent support of the Congressional 
Democrats, is set to downgrade 
civil rights and desegregation 
in 1958. It is the belief of the 
Administration™eaders that the 
dramaitie everts in Little Rock 
and the passage of .a Republi- 
can-sponsored civil rights _ bill 
have placed a civil rights aura 
around the Republicans. 

The two Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders—Lyndon B. John- 
son in the Senate, and Sam Ray- 
bur in the House, both from 
Texas—would welcome a_ civil 
rights truce during which they 
could mend the threads of their 
yelationshius with. Southern con- 
gressmen and politicians. 

Newly-appointed U.S. Attor- 
nev General William P. Rogers 
jnitiatedythe idea of a civil rights 
truce (or “moratorium, as Rog- 
ers put jt), onDee. 9, 1957, 
when-he. said the Justice Depart- 
ment would not propose any civil 
ritits action. Rogers also expres- 


sed the hope that Little Rock... 


would cease as. an issue. 


* 

MIKE. MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana, the assistant Senate Demo- 
cratic leader, told a TV audi- 
ence recently that the Demo- 


erats were not going to bother — 


about civil rights this year. The 


excuse for these “breather” pro- ; 


posals is that the Civil Rights 
Commission appointed by the 
President under provision of the 
civil rights law enacted last year 
will have a year or two in which 
to investigate and report. 
Meanwhile. Senate Democra- 


cago Defender, writes in the 
eurrent issue of her paper: 

“About the only thing that 
really stirs Congress to action is 
for some drastic and dramatic 
demonstration to be made on 
the part of Negroes...If a 
half million were to descend on 
the Capitol and meet the law- 
makers face to face it might 
shake “them up.” 

In its 49th anmual board of 


‘directors meeting held in New 


York City the NAACP annotn- 
ced through Clarence * Mitchell, 


the groups Washington rep- 


resentative, its readiness to join 
with others in a campaign for 
strengthening the civil rights 
law. Specifically Mitchell called 
for making the laws rejected 
Part Ill a part of the act. Part 
if would empower the Attor- 
ney General to sue for a civil 
relief in all cases involving civil 


rights violations, instead of being 


limited, as under the law at 
present, to instances of inter- 
ference with the right to vote. 

Roy Wilkins, NAACP execu- 


tive secretary, said the inclusion 


of three Southerners, 6ne of 
whont is an outspoken segrega- 
tionist, on the Civil Rights Com- 
Inission -is' “Cause for uneasi- 
ness.” The three Southerners are 
John Battle, former Governor of 
Virginia; Robert) G. Storey, 


dean of Southern Methodist Un- | 


iversity, and Doyle E. Carlton, 
formet Governor of Florida. 
Battle| had to step down as at- 
torney for a Virginia school dis- 
trict fighting compliance with 
the desegregation rulings of the 


Supreme Court in order to ac- 
cept membership on the com- 
mission. 

A REASON for this bowing 
to the South. by the President, 
the Department. ef Justice and 
Congressional leaders is the 
power of the Dixiecrats»in Con- 
gressional committees, Attorney 
General Rogers, for example, has 
to pass muster before Senator 
James ©. Eastland (D-Miss) 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
tees to the Civil Rights Commis- 


Committee. So do. the appoint-~. 


ees to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. : 

Eastland’s mentor and _ floor 
leader is Sen. Richard B. Rus- 
sell (D-Ga),° chairman 
Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee which has to pass on all 
legislation having to do with de- 
fense and military affairs. It has 
been stated openly by some Ad- 
ministration leaders that it is con- 
sidered the better part of valor 
to keep on the best side of these 
powerfully placed Southern 
congressmen. Most of these anti- 
civil rights congressmen remain 
in power because Negroes are 
victims of mass. disfranchise- 
ment in their states. The result: 
the vicious circle we are wit- 
nessing. 

But if Miss Payne’s sugges- 


tion‘that a half million assemble 


in Washington for a talk with 
their congressmen -the action 
might outweigh-the handful of 
Southern committee ~chairmen 
who have been calling the shots 
ever since troops established or- 
der in Little, Rock. 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION 


THE 85th CONGRESS reopened to the confused 
drumbeat of many voiees. 

The President's State of the Union speech—incomplete 
at our press time—appeared to place major emphasis on a 
renewed program of military re-tooling; Lyndon Johnson, 
legislative head of the Democratic Party, flew into the wild 
blue yonder with a call to conquer the stratosphere, “con- 
juring up,” as the New York Times put it, “frightening: 
images of an American spatial imperialism” that would 
mean “unilateral American control of the world”; the AFL- 
CIO, in its official organ, said it would wage a “battle for 
social progress to-furnish a stable and prosperous home 
base”; and David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers expressed doubt that mere arms production 
could restore full\employment in this time of gathering re- 
cession; he vigorously recommended a federal program of 
public works that could stem the economic down trend “al- 


most overnight.” 


Missing in these varying reactions to the immediate 
future, was the recognition that only an unalterable em- 
phasis on negotiation with the other giant power of the 
world—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—can save 
us and the world from utter havoc; and that the expansion 
of trade agreements with the third of the world which is 
socialist, ean be of aid in the growing recession. 

McDonald, chief of some 1,200,000 steel union work- 
ers where some 125,000 are totally unemployed and an- 
other 200,000 are on short weeks, spoke more to the point 
than others of his AFL-CIO confreres. He cast doubt on 
the efficacy of an expanded arms program to take up the 
economic slack, and argued: “Let us accelerate the con- 


‘struction of the public facilities our expanding population 


so critically needs. And let us now—management, labor and 
government together—pursue those enlightened policies 
that are necessary to build up family purchasing power to 
match our rising capacity to produce. ° | 

All that has come over the wires of Eisenhower's speech 
primarily reveals an outworn concept (in this moment of his- 
toric giant strides) of “national security’ based upon the 


DAILY WORKER SUSPENDS 


SUSPENSION of publication of|that the weekly Worker “will carry 
the Daily Worker, with the last is-/on in the great tradition of the: 
sue appearing. Monday, Jan. 13,/Daily Worker.” : 
was announced last week by the} The staff expressed confidence 
publishers. The last day of publi-|that “the great class forces from 
cation marks the 34th anniversary; which the socialist movement and 
of its founding. ‘the modern Communist movement! 

Charles Hendley, secretary-treas- arose—the same forces that gave 
urer of the Publishers New Press, birth to the Daily Worker—exist 
which owns the Daily Worker and and are growing in strength.” 
The: Worker made the announce-| While stating its preference for 
ment on behalf of the stockholders.' continuation of the Daily Worker 
Hendley called on all supporters, and the weekly Worker to the pros- 
of the paper to “double and treble; pect-of a weekly paper alone, the 
their efforts to expand the circula-|staff said editorially that “for the 
tion of the Worker.” | ‘Daily Worker to continue to func- 

“Saving and expanding The'tion, our readers would have had 
Worker is the surest way toward|to undertake efforts of such a 
reviving the Daily Worker,” Hend-|heroic kind that we hesitated to 


military. 

He did -make a bow toward the overwhelming will of 
the world’s plain people when he said: “We will always go 
the extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring us near- 
er a genuine peace.” But that was not where the specific 
gravity of his speechlay. 

He spoke, too, of the need to step up foreign trade and 
aid, but it was subordinate to the concept of producing 
more death-dealing weapons. | 


tic Jeader Johnson is, and has 
been, busy with a drumfire. of 
criticisms and proposals on mis- 
siles and sputniks and how to 
catch up with the Russians. This 
issue, the Democratic leaders 
obvious think, will all civil rights 
efforts, in Congress. 

Thée will be, of course, a 
flurry of activity from. civil 
rights supporters like Sens. 
Jacob K.. Javits (R-NY), Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Miin), Paul Doug- 
Jas (D-II) and possible Irving 
Ives (R-NY). But without the 
support of the leaders of either 
party the efforts will go only to 
make good reprints for circula- 
tion among civil rights minded 
constituents. 


IF ANYTHING, Lyndon Johnson outdid him. The 
Democratic whip from Texas soared far off into outer space 
where, he said, “the position of total control over earth lies.” 
. .. There, he continued, warming up to his theme, “is 
something more than the ultimate weapon. That is the 
— position—the position of total control over 
4 RE 


* Jey said. 
ETHEL. PAYNE, Washing- 
ten correspondent for the Chi- 


_ The Daily Worker staff, in an| 
editorial in Thursday’s issue said 
7 


suggest it.” 


(Continued on Page 11) 


The Rocket That Wasn't There 


I CAN TAKE plain Sputnik in my stride. 
J can take Sputnik plus dog. But I draw. the 
line at non-existent man-carrying rockets. 

This latest development, started by. some 
enterprising American correspondent in Moscow 
and evidently without any foundation, is the most 
gruesome thing yet. At least with real rockets, 
we can know just -how terified to permit 
ourselves to become, and whether we should 
Japse into a near-panic, all-out panic, near- 
melancholia or all-out melancholia. But where 
do reckets that don’t even exist leave us? 

I fear the Soviet government will now feel 
that it can abandon its rocket and 
Jaunching program altogether. All they have to 
elo now is launch a rumor instead and they can 
count on us going reasonably: berserk. 

a. 


WHEN THE REPORT of the man-bearing 
rocket reached here, some Congressmen demand- 
ed that the arms budget go up by another two 
billion. By the time it appeared that the report 
was not yet confirmed, the figure had tienalaiad 
four billions. By that time it was~ suggested 
that maybe the experiment had not been entirely 
successful, the figure was 10 billion. The report 
that maybe there was some mistake and _ that 
perhaps the rocket had not risen 186 miles but 
onlv 186 inches, sent the figure to 13 billion. 

Finally came the official announcement from 
Moscew that the whole story was only.a pipe- 
dream of some foreign correspondent and b 
this time we were definitely committed to an all- 


satellite-, — 


by ALAN 
MAX 


out program of bankruptcy for the country and 
super-solvency for Douglas Aircraft and General 
Dynamics. 

* 


of a shelter. program to 


THERE IS TALK 


protect us from nuclear warfare and which would 


cost us 40 billions. Maybe it would be. better to 
spend $1.50 on a program to shelter us from 
panic. Here a series of anti-panic drills might 
help. | : | 

Whenever the Soviet Union announces some 
new scientific exploit, a bell in the dome of the 
Capitol would toll and every Senator and Rep- 
resentative would immediately get under his desk 
and stay there, crouching and without uttering a 
speech, for three days. In case of a false rumor 
of some Soviet scientific achievement, the period 
of crouching and speechlessness .could be ex- 
tended to five days. 


It is a. pity we didnt have such a program 
in effect when the man-bearing rocket rumor hit 
the skies. It would have saved us a lot of grief. 
As it is we are now in for a new series of argu- 
ments as to why we peed a still higher budget, 
why the natural gas companies should be allowed 
to increase their rates at will, why integration 
can be postponed in Dallas, and why it is impos- 
sible for us to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
until we overcome their superiority in non-existent 
man-bearing rockets and Jaunch our own non- 
existent ane, carrying two non-existent men to 
a height of 300 non-existent miles. 


—_ 


They expressed hope that the 


His argument was so literally out of this world, that 
the New York Times hailing his “note of urgency” said rue- 
fully that he had done an “unwitting disservice to the true 
goal of the United States” by placing major stress on the 
need “to ‘win and hold’ ” the strastosphere so that Wash- 
ington can achieve “unilateral American ‘control of the 
world.” 

WALTER LIPPMANN reacted similarly in the New 
York Herald Tribune. “The military domination of the 
globe,’ he said, “is. not an idea that will inspire enough 
or many of the young men of genius in the creative years 
of their lives.... If we want them to go far, we must 
hitch our wagon to a star.” | x 

He was evidently saying that the concept of 
the American Century, as originally conceived by Henry 
Luce, was outworn by 1958, that the scientists of our 
nation—as the people generally—want a program of peace, 
and equal co-fraternity with our neighbors, especially the 


socialist Soviet Union: 


This was more explicitly stated by Sen. Warren Mag- 
nuson, of Washington, who said the*man in the street and 
the business community would like to see the United 
States undertake talks with the Soviet Union and China 
to alleviate world tension. Magnuson added that Secre- 
tary of State Dulles resignation “would be the best thing 
that could happen for the free world psychologically.” 
Dulles, were he in an elective position, “wouldnt carry 
a precinct, Magnuson told newspapermen. 

No policy today, be it the President's, or the Demo- 
cratic leader, or any politician the imagination Cay Con- 
jure up, can carry a precinct unless he stands for a*pro- 
gram of peace—and that means inevitably, more and more 
of our Allies are saying, peace talks with the socialist 
world. | 


onthe —sy 
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by lester rodney 
Los Angeles Heroes 


THE SNOW drifts ken and there’s six weeks till roll eal] in 
the palmlands of Florida and the hot dryness of Arizona, but the pre- 
liminary rosters of the 16 big league ball clubs can be browsed 
through in Sporting News, the baseball weekly. 


Despite all the stylish talk about basketball and football really 
topping baseball in spectator interest, a recent Gallup Poll shows that 
* the good old national pastime is still the game which attracts the in- 
terest of most Americans. We yield to Brother Gallup this January 
12 and browse through the fine print of names in the winter roster. 


. Los Angeles—This strikes you looking through the list of names 
- of the Rose Bowl—Coliseum—Wrigley Fielders: The kids of the 
California metropolis will be knowingly buzzing about the develop- 
ment possibilities of youngsters named Lillis and McDevitt and Kipp 
and Roseboro and Gentile and Demeter and Williams, whlie in 
Brooklyn, these names of the Dodgers’ future never caught and will 
wane .quickly. Young Los Angelinos will quickly sop up all there 
is.to know about these hopetuls, where they come from, right and 
left, minor league background, exaggerated strength and hopefully 
belittled weaknesses. It is often amazing to older fans how quickly 
the veriest newcomers become the main staple of present conversa- 
tion and hopes, while those with imposing records quickly become 
shadowy tigures. | | 

So it will be with the names which mean the most to Brook- 
lyn fans—Campanella, Reese and Erskine, and in a couple of years 
Snider and Hodges. Los Angeles fans recollection of Campy, Peewee 
and Carl will be as slow old players of no great decisiveness. Well, 
- can't hold it aganist the new fans. That's where fhey came in. They 
may go on to have some real good teams with the new names and 
the solid young big leaguers like Drysdale, Neale and Podres, but 
they never knew the “Big Team” powered by Robinson, Reese, 
Campanella, Snider, Hodges and Furillo. : 

7 

WHEREAS’ UP IN San Franciseo, the main and Jone giant 
among the New York Giants ‘will still be the giant Among the San 
Fransisco Giants. Happy to see where Willie got himself 65 Gs for 
the 1958 season. This makes him the highest paid Giant, over Rog- 


ers Hornsby and Al Dark, though with tax rate figured old Rog | 


probably had him well beaten for take home. 

~ Willie will soon move imto his. home in a formerly all-white 
neighborhood in San Francisco. It is his present intention to move 
back to New York to spend the off seasons in the city he knows 
best. But we predict that won't last more than a year. Then a few 
roots will take hold in ‘Frisco, not the ugliest or least exciting town 
in these 48 states. 

And what about the National League pennant? Can you tell 
» from these winter rosters? Are the Cincinnate Reds, for instance, 
_ areal threat to Milwaukee now? Is it their turn, parking lots dr no 
_ parking lots around Powell Crosley’s playground? (Can you call 
a radio millionaire the “poor man’s O’Malley?”) 

Well, friends, it says here the Reds will be better, not worse. 
They are minus two of the names associated with their power, Ted 
Kluzewski and Wally Post, but Klu was ailing and not too mean- 
/ ingtul a warrior any more*anvhow, and Post was back in his erratic 
‘ low average kick, though still) a long hitting threat. 

And what they ve added in pitching may be something of sig- 
nificance. They are Harvey Haddix of the Phils, Willard Schmidt 
of the Cards and Bob Purkey of the Pirates. It is the considered 
and unconsidered opinion here that Birdie Tebbets did a little bit 
of all right in the trading season, For what he had in pitching re- 
mains untouched with Brooks Lawrence and then Freeman, Jefft- 
coat, Acker, Klippstein and Nuxhall still around. And in the power 
department, he won't be hurting with the still developing Robinson, 
Bell, Bailey and a combination of Crowe and Bilko at first. Tem- 
ple, McMillan and Hoak make up a smart fielding infield, perhaps 
the best around. Barring another deal, they probably figure to fill 
the right field post from among Thurman, Palys, Lynch and Whis- 
enant. . | : 
This is a fair country ball club. I would call it much more for- 
midable than anything in the American League except the Yanks, 
and would like to have the Yanks tangle with it during the season. 
—- * es, 

AND AS FOR the Yanks—we've just about broken the habit of 
automatically referring to them as the “champs” after two lhickings 
by the N.L. in three series—the fact that they’]l have the only game 
in town next year is one the ballplayers are not unaware of. - 4% 

Looking to an increase in home attendancé to a possible two 
million, the players expect corresponding treatment for their efforts. 
SO Master Mickey Mantle will be pretty tough to satisfy short of a 
boost to $75,000. We also learn that Yogi Berra will be justifiedly 
intransigient against the wage cut which has been hinted by the 
Yankee brass because of his so-so season. Beaten down by the years 
of heavy duty catching, now 32, a backbone of the big profitable 
— and with bigger profits ahead in ’58, of the past decade, he will 
ook forma raise from $55,000 to $60,000, rather than a cut. Have 
fun, Messrs. Topping and Weisé. . 

| * 


... And So Long 


THE DAILY WORKER is closing shop with Monday’s issue. 
so this writers 22 years of sports columning for both papers comes 
to an end. 

It’s been a long time and very rewarding and I consider precious 
little of it “wasted” in spite of much foolishness, in which I cer- 
tainly shared. One more “in spite of.” . >. In spite of some pretty hot 
differences /of opinion on why_the Daily Worker had to die, and to 
be candid fs=I like to think I’vé always been I feél strongly it was 
the continuing stranglehold of sectarianism and the unwillingness of 
some to make the big turn indicated by life and recognized by the 
C.P. Convention, there is no hesitancy or insincerity in wishing to 
all Worker readers and to the paper itself succéss in furthering the 
things we held in common—peace and democracy, which the over- 
whelming majority of our countrymen also want, and socialism, 
which the majority does not want or understand, but which they 
will. Democratic American socialism based on our country’s better 
traditions will be “the most.” | 

Be seeing you. 


—_— Asks 
Amnesty for 
Winston, Green 
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PICASSO 


PABLO PICASSO and five other 
world-famous French intellectuals 
thave called upon President Eisen- 
hower to free Smith Act victims 
Gilbert Green and Henry Winston, 
it was announced by the two Com- 


munist leaders’ wives last week. 
Speaking the President’s 
speech in Paris last month, the 
that it had 
the memories ot Eisen- 


of 


said 


six Frenchmen 
evoked 
hower’s 1944 appearance in France 


armies, 

The U. S., they reminded Eisen- 
hhower, is based on the “principles 
of liberty, equality and fraternity.” 
To extend amnesty ‘to Green and 
|Winston “whose sole crime was 
leadership in the Communist Party” 
‘would be “in the best interests and 
traditions” of the nation, they 
wrote. 

The six, beside Picasso, included 
writer Louis Aragon; Nobel prize- 
winning scientist Frederic Joliot- 
‘Curie; writer Francis Jourdan; art- 


‘ist Edouard Pignon and 1957 Gon-' 


court prize-winning writer Roger 
Vaillant. 

Green and Winston are serving 
eight-vear terms—live under the 
Smith Act and three. for contempt 
iof court. They were convicted in 
1949 with nine other members ol! 
the Communist Party national com- 
mittee in the first Foley Square 
Smith Act trial. 


as head of the anti-Nazi liberation! | 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
in the workweek spread from 
coast to ‘coast. Chrysler an- 
nounced a layoff of 1,000 work- 
ers at its Highland Park Plant. 
On the following day a layoff 
of 4,000 more at the Dodge De 
Soto plants was sennenaall 

United States Rubber, main 
supplier of tires to General Mo- 
tors, announced layoffs of 300 at 
the Passaic plant and 1,300 at 
Detroit tire plant. At Akron the 
major firms are cutting the work- 
week by a day. 7 3 

In Buffalo area new. shut- 
downs of furnaces by Bethle- 
hem and Republic brought. the 
number of furnaces in operation 
to 17 of the 35 in the area. 

_ But the big scare in that dis- 
trict is the report that the Ford 
Motor Co. may shut dewn, for 
good, the assembly plant there 
employing 16,000 workers be- 
cause of the inadequacy of the 


By SAM RUSSELL 
MOSCOW .—Soviet trucks, buses 


and cars are likely to enter the 


world’s markets in. a big way in 
11958. 

| > Slowly but surely the Soviet mo- 
‘tor car industry has been. making 
its mark in a number of countries 
‘in the past three years. 

In 1955 Soviet cars and trucks 
were exported to 17 countries, in 
| 1956 to 23 countries, and last year 
ito 38 countries. 

Finland alone bought over 6,000 
in 1957, and in Helsinki and other 
Finnish cities the majority of the 
‘taxis are Soviet Pobedas, while 
similar taxis can be seen in the 
streets of Oslo and Stockholm. 

Export of Soviet motor vehicles 
is controlled by the Autoexport or- 
ganization of the Miinstry of For- 


eign Trade. and the chairman of| 
this organization, Pytor Gritchin, 4s) 
receiving inquires for Soviet ve-| 


hicles from an_ ever-increasing 
number of countries. 

“Cir cars can be seen on the 
mountain passes of Iran, in the val- 


‘levs of Bulgaria, on the roads near| 
the fjords of Norway and on the 


motor highways of Belgium,” he 
said, 


a 


Daily Worker 
(Continued from Page 2) 


“forces which gave rise to the Daily 
Worker will again emerge unitedly 
to issue another daily.” 

The staff recounted the 34-year- 
old history of the Daily Worker in 
the fight for militant and clean 
unionism, for unemployment and 
social insurance, for collective se- 
curity, against the horror of a new 
atomic war, for unconditional 
equality of Negro people, the cause 
of the colonial and semi-colonial 
people, especially those of Latin 
America and Puerto Rico, against 
McCarthyism and for the Bill of 
Rights, for the legality and exis- 
tence of the Communist Party, for 
peaceful co-existence and for Amer- 
-ican-Soviet friendship. 

The staff paid tribute “above all” 
to the “readers who have down the 
years supported us so loyally.” 


“For them and for us, this is a 
grave setback, relieved only the 
common conviction that the cause 
that units us will still go forward,” 
the editorial said. 

While conceding “our share of 
mistakes’ in the Daily Worker's 
34-year history, the staff described 
these years, not as “wasted” but as 
“fruitful years” that “will continue 
to bear fruit.” 

The staff declared in the edi- 
torial that it was “always willing 


“to make the sacrifices necessary to 


continue publication of the Daily 
Worker.” The staff of The Worker, 
it said, “will continue in that spirit 
to build The Worker with the hope 
in the not-too-distant future of re- 
sumption of the Daily Worker.” 


Reports from Jran say that So- 
viet cars have given a good account 
of themselves under very difficult 
road and weather conditions, while 
other good reports have been re- 
ceived from Morocco, Ethiopia 
and Ceylon. 

In Greece, an Athens firm which 
has bought several hund~ed Soviet 
cars has hit on a novel way ol 


—_ — 
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Robeson Book 
Coming Feb. 3 


Paul Robeson, 
singer and actor, has written a 
book, “Here I Stand,” which will 
be published by Othello Asso- 
ciates, Inc. on Feb. 3. 

The book presents a comprehen- 
sive statement of Robeson’ views 
roversies which have 


Negro 


noted 


on the co 
centered around him, and of his 
outlook on present efforts to 
achieve first-class citizenship for 
Negro Americans. 

“As I see it,’ he writes, “the 
challenge which today confronts 
the Negro peopel in the U.S. can 
be stated in two propositions: 

“1, Freedom can be ours, here 
and now: the long-sought goal of 
full citizenship under the Consti- 
tution is within our reach. 

“2. We have the power to 
achieve that goal: what we our- 
selves do will be decisive.” 

In explaining how he came to 
his present viewpoint—and what 
that viewpoint actually is—Robeson 
draws upon many personal ex- 
periences from his childhood days 
in Princeton, N. J., through his 
years as an international concert 
artist and star of stage and screen. 
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SOVIET AUTO EXPORTS SEEN 
SHOWING SPURT FOR 1958 


McDONALD URGES PROJECTS © 


lecal market for it and the open- 
ing of the big new plant in 
Lorain, Ohio. | 

At Gadsen,: Ala., Republic 
Steel shut down furnaces and 
Jaid off 300. Auto parts plants 
are cutting back over a wide 
area, ' 

Layoffs shot up steeply in the 
farm equipment field. Caterpil- 
lar Fractor, after some layoffs, 
announced a 4-day. week for its 
17,000 Peoria workers. 

The UAW is protesting on the 
ground that “sharing the misery” 
is not the best choice>and the 
company seeks, by such ‘plan to 
save on its supplementary un- 
employment benefit obligations. 

General unemployment, 
— at 3,188,000 in Novem- 
ver is considered to be around 
four million now. Just in the 
last week of 1957, 550,000 new 
applicants filed for unemploy- 
ment ins'1rance. 


‘advertising the baby Moskvich. 
‘Beneath a picture’ of Sputnik is © 
‘the slogan—“Sputnik in the Sky, 
Moskvich on the road.” 

In the Argentine a special or- 
ganization for selling and servicing 
iSoviet cars has been created under 
ithe name “Moskvich-Argentina.” 


| Chemicals and 
Cancer 


STORRS, Conn. 
Scientist Warren Bilkey of the 
University of Connecticut held 
yesterday there was a “possible 
link” between the high incidence 
of cancer and the use of chemi- 
cals in foods. 

Bilkey, an assistant professor 
of economics, reported that 
many chemicals were known to 
have cancer-producing proper- 
ties. He said manufacturers fre- 
quently considered it safe to 
introduce such chemicals into 
their products so long as only 
very smal] quantities were in- 
volved. 

The economist explained, “the 
trouble is when a lot of manu- 
facturers each add only a little 
bit of such chemicals to .their 
products, the consuming public 
ends up ingesting enough of 
these chemicals to cause them 
real harm.” | 

Bilkey contended that there 
had been no attempt to analyze 
the cancer-producing chemicals 
reaching the public “through the 
sum tota? of all processed foods 


>> 
consumed. 
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Marxist Classes 
To Resume Jan. 20 


Twelve new classes and forums 
on “Marxist Theory Today” are 
scheduled to begin during the 
'week of Jan. 20 at Adelphi Hall, 
74 Fifth Ave. ars 

Among the educators scheduled 
foc this new series are Herbert 
Aptheker, Harold Collins, Myer 
Weise and Harry K. Wells, with | 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, V. J. Jerome and 
‘others already announced as guest 
lecturers. Courses include: “New 
Problems in Marxist Theory,” 
“Basic Principles of Marxism,” 
| “Capitalist Economy,” “Struggle - 
for Negro Freedom,” “Pavlov and 
Fraud.” and “New World A- 
Comin’” a course of teenagers. 

All classes will meet for six con- 
Isecutive sessions, and the fee for 
full registration will be $5 ($3 for 
the teenage class). “Review of the 
Week,” a weekly Marxist analysis 
of current events, will be offered 
on Friday evenings, with Harold 
Collins and others. | 

Advance registratidns, requests 
for the full schedule of ciasses 
and forums, and general inquries, 
may be addressed to Herbert, ¢/0, 
‘Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. | 
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Dec. 29, the local committee 
urged him that “missiles and 
outer-space satellites be brought 
under United ‘Nations monitor- 
ed control and that there be a 
pooling of world science for 
space exploration under the 
United Nations.” They also said 
Eisenhower should be written to 
and told “mankind waits for 
some sign that it can be released 
from the terror of sudden attack 
and the grip of armaments.” 
The Detroit’ Committee is 
asking funds to carry on its cam- 
paign as Congress opens to urge 
that all nuclear explosions by all 


countries be stopped immediate- 


DETROIT. — Control by the 
United Nations of intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles and nuclear 
bombs is.asked in a public letter 
to President Eisenhower by De- | 


troiters, Walter Reuther, Huldah 
ine, Judge Wade McCree, Ed- 
ward Turner, Rev. Tracy ’Pull- 
man and others. | | 

A local headquarters ‘to pro-. 
mote thousands of such letters 
has been set up at 23 E. Adams 
Ave., Detroit, with the official 
name of the organization, “De- 
troit Committe for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy.” 

In a full page advertisement 


ly and that President Eisenhow- 
er give form and direction to 
that aspiration of the American 
people. The next American tests 
are reportedly set for March, 
1958. 

Influential Detroiters who are 
part of the sponsoring group here 
which is headed by Dr. Henry 
Hitt Crane, pastor of the Cen- 


| tral Methodist Church, Wood- 


ward at Adams, include UAW 
president Walter Reuther, Dr. 
John S. Jury, chairman commit- 
tee on World Peace Detroit con- | 
ference, Methodist church, Ne- 
gro jurist Judge Wade McCree, 
Dr. Tracy M. Pulman, Edward 
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in _ the _ Detroit — News,: Sunday, 


Unemployed at Ford Gates 
Reminds Unionists of Days 
Of Fire Hoses Aimed at Idle 


DEARBORN.-—Standing outside! in Rouge for Christmas week as 
the employment office Ford Rouge} the Company sought to cut the 


plant during the Christmas week: stockpile of unsold 58’s in the fight agaisnt job runaway 
Down! Rouge, that no further jobs would 


9 was the| be moved from the Engine Plant. 


was reminiscent gf the depression! hahds of their dealers. 
years of the 30’s as vou watched from Dec. 20 to Jan. 
the workers line up. _Only instead. big Press Steel, Foundry, Dearborn 
of mounted cops and Ford service! Assembly and Frame units. Closed 
men with five hoses pouring cold for two weeks was the Star wunit 
_ water on unemployed workers as and the Glass plant. 
during the pre-union days of qld The number of permanent lay- 
Henry the I, workers are jamming offs in the Rouge is estimated to 
the unemployment office to collect;}1n between — 6,000 
their union negotiated S.U.B. While company officials are not) 
For thousands of Ford workers making public the number of lay-| 
this ig their first experience of col-| offs, the union membership dues. 
lecting. supplemental unemploy-. ‘checkoff rolls for November shows | 
ment checks from the Ford Motor|a drop in dues payments from! 
Co. during a Christmas layoff.) 39,000 to 36,000. 


unknown to the Ford workers dur-| of of 3,500. | 
ing the past 10 to 12 years. Vir-| Union sources are’ saying the | 
tually all production v was. halite d word is th: at another 2,000 are set 


'the Steering Gear unit was for- 


and 8,000. : 


During Decem-| 


Christmas layoffs have been almost. ber the C ompany announced a lay-, 
‘unit have been employ ed on Bov- | 


to get the axe in January. Hardest 
hit is to be the Dearborn Engine 
Plant with 400 scheduled for lay- 
off here as the company cuts mo- 
tor assemblies from 2,600 a day 
to 1,000. The fully automated: 
Cleveland Engine plant is expect- 
ed to maintain the present motor 
needs of the company. Several 
months ago company officials 
promised Paul Boatin, unit presi- 
‘dent, who has been leading the 
at the 


By action of the December Lo- 
cal 600 general council meeting 


mally abolished as a Rouge bar- 
gaining unit under the contract. 
Employing an average of 1500 
workers in recent years the com- 
pany last year moved the jobs to 
Indianapolis. Due next for the 
choppin 
Plant which is expected to wind! 
up as a unit some time in Jan- 
vary. For the past ten years the 
several hundred workers in this) 


ernment jet engine jobs. 
: bein RE ADER. 
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Meany Sends 2:V. P.s Here 
To Help Labor Merger 


DETROIT: -— Be¢ause of the AFLers walked out. 

great -signifance of merger of a, Many of the AFLers felt that 
million workers of AFL and CIO in'they were being treated shabbilv 
Michigan, 
the national AFL-CIO have been being to the problems of jurisdic?- 
assigned, replacing two organifers,| tion, 
Peter McGavin and R.J. Thomas, Trades workers, 


previously sent here by AFL pres-,are iobless. 
ident George Meany. With the CIO. having 750,000) 


President Meany im a_ personal members. and the AFL 350,000 


letter asked all executive board great fears exist among AFL lead- 
members of the State AFL and °TS that they will be “gobbled up” 
State CIO to come to the Hotel, be in the minority in every phase 
Tuller, Monday, January, 13th to! of the merger representation and 
prepare the steps for a state mers| leadership. 
ger convention in Grand Rapids) McGavin and Thomas they felt 
on Feb, 24, carried no weight to handle such| 
A previous attempt to get offi-/grave issues. The sending in of 
cial merger corimnittees of both! Buckmaster and Keenan, two AFL- 
groups together failed when the CIO vice presidents is a recogni- 
AF Lers walked in with four Team-'tion by Meany of the AFLers con- 
sters” representatives still members cern. 
of the delegation. The represen-) One Reuiiial delegates are ex- 
tatives of Meany, McGavin and pected to attend the merger con- 
Thomas refused to meet and the vention in Grand _Rapids. 
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80,000 of whom! 
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Profit Motive Hurt American ‘Sputnik’! 
DETROIT. The Mechanics,“we” meaning iabor and_ the 
Educational Society of América, American people “stopped avoid- 
AFL-CIO in its monthly news- ing the fact that the whole idea of 
paper the “M.E.S.A. Educator”|Production for private profit works 
says that the profit motive in|'® the detriment of the people. . 


America has seen the best scien- The “MESA Educator” proposes 
tific brains going to work for cor-|that now is the time for the for- 
porations. The Soviet Union on the} mation of a scientific “TVA” as the 
other hand says the “Educator” has democratic answer to the needs of 


utilized her technical know-how so 


that today she appears before the Meeting the \atomic age questions 
world as second to none. in the|of Sputniks etc. Any other kind of 


field of science. etfort said the union 
~_ The “Educator’’ time e' fall ‘Short of the deman 


Says its 


two vice presidents of,and not enough consideration was. 


especially effecting Building; 


ihave called 


vital ‘matters, Chrysler will continue 


up to the production output of GM, 


» fight to bring GM standards down. | 
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United Front. 
Against Big 3 
Asked in 1958 


DETROIT; Chrysler Auto- 
motive Body plants, whose workers 
are members of UAW Local 212 
or General Motors, 


Ford and Chrysler departments of 
ithe union to form a united front 
‘before the employers to win a-un- 
iform set of contracts clauses in 
1958 on working conditions, rep- 
resentation and. production stand- 
ards. 

The Local Union Executive 
Board in a recent resolution made 
the point that unless.such a uniform 
set of rules exist in relation to these 


its drive to undermine union stand- 
ards on the excuse that the comp- 
any wants the workers to help it 
to “compete”. 

The. resolution further states 
that instead of letting Chrysler get 
away with sweating out of its 
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union's 
ployed. It’s learned taat the Chry- 
sler Corporation will cut back its 
work force 30 percent in the mid- 


over one billion dollars for 


and others say 
195 
tor predicted that unemployment 
will average 


Turner, state methliiens of the - 
N AACP, Dr. Huldah Fine, pres- 
ident Detroit branch, Women’s 
International League for Peace 
and Freedom, C. Allan Harlan, 
close co-worker of Governor 
Williams and leading Michigan 
Democrat and Dr. Robert M. 
Frehse and Morris Goodman of 
the Detroit Institute of Cancer 
Research. 

Last year a committee work- 
ing under the leadership of Dr. 
Crane circulated a_ petition 
against nuclear explosions dur- 
ing the Pacific tests by the U.S. 
and garnered thousands of sig- 
natures that were sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. _ This move 


MICHIGAN 


Open campaign to ban nuclear tests 


then did not have the support 
of people like Walter Reuther 
and other leaders of mass organ-' 
izations, which the present com- 

mittee has. 

Last year individuals joined 
the committee, worked in organ- 
izations, communities, political 
groups, unions, churches and 
went into the streets and before 
factory gates obtaining thou- 
sands of signatures. 

With the impressive list of 
sponsors that the Detroit Com-_ 
mittee for a San Nuclear Policy 
has it would seem a much great- 
er volume of letters to the Presi- 
- and others is bound to ac- 
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UAW Has 300, 000 Idle 


Members in U.S. 


A., Canada, 


20% of Membership 


DETROIT. — A. spokesman for! 


the UAW said here that 20 percent 
or 300,000 of the union’s members| 
are unemployed in the U. 

said the’ 


S. and 
In Windsor, 
43. percent of the 
are unem- 


Canada. 


spokesman, 
membership 


die or thereabouts of January, 


which means some 20,000 workers 


will be laid off. 


Ford’s Highland Park plant laid 


block is the old Motor! off 500 workers last Friday, (Jan. 3)|° 


with more lavoffs pending. 
. Reports are that lavotfs are 
pending even at C adillac Motor. '¢ 
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Short work weeks and layoffs are 
reported in ag shops in Mich- © 
igan, piling up the unemployment 
total away over the 200,000 mark 
and coming close to the estimate 
of 225,000 each month until sum- 


mer predicted by Max Horton, di- 


rector of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. 


All this layoffs are termed “bal- 
ancing the inventories’ by the auto 
companies. Of. course they say 
nothing. about whose going the 


‘balance” the workers budget as he 

or she starts out on a weekly pay- 
check of $36 from unemployment 
Cc ‘ompensation. 


A Study in Contrasts, in 1957, 
Great Profits-Many Jobless 


DETROIT — While | the 


com- 


mercial press writes glowingly that 


1957 was the best year the auto 


industry had it excludes from these 
estimates the fact that it was the 


worst year in many for thousands 


of auto workers. Look at the con= 


auto will zoom 
1957 
after taxes when the returns are all 


trast: Protits in 


racked up. Yet the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission re- 


ports that 199,000 was the average 


apes unemployment for 1957, 


compared with 189,000 in 1956, 
108,000 in 1955 and 79,000 in 
1953. 

And while the Harlow Curtice’s 
“just as good”. as 
7, Max Horton, MESC direc- 


225,000 per month 


for the first six months of 1958 


compared with 199,000 per month 
average in 1957. 


Horton has been quoted as 


saying that unemployment as 1957 


ended was 250,000. 


Horton predicted that unemploy- 


ment will reach 250,000 a month 


in Michigan byemid-year. A large 
section of Michigan idle are build- 
ing trades workers of the AFL. 
An educated guess by AFL sources 
here say that 80,000 building 
trades workers in the state are 
jobless and have been for many 
months. This is particularly true 
among unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, with Ne 

in auto Being | hardest | hit. 


SUBSCRIBE 


THE PAGE 10 STORY ON 
DSR IS JUST ONE EXAMPLE 
OF WHY YOU AND YOUR 


FRIENDS HAVE: TO READ 
THE MICHIGAN WORKER. 
No other paper has carried this 
roundup on DSR. Other stories 
of Michigan peace activities, 
fight for Negro rights, about 
the UAW, the unemployed, the 
AFL-CIO merger, we carry. 
Read us every week. Subscribe 
now. $3.50 a year. 


workers higher production to get 


the union by forming a unitaed | 
front before the employers must: 


The resolution points out that 
when GM gets out of its workers, | 
Chrysler howls for a raise in pro-| 
duction standards. If. Chrysler has 
more union stewards than GM, | 
then Chrysler howls to have less,' 
said the local 212 resolution, and 
thats why there has to be a uni-| 
form. set of agreements won on 
this coming negotiations. 
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KOGAN, SOVIET VIOLINIST, HERE 


Soviet violinist Leonid Kogan, L 
arrived here yesterday for his first 
concert tour of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 

Kogan was accompanied by his 
wife, Elizabeth, the sister of So- 
viet pianist Emil Gilels, who ar- 
rived Saturday‘ for a concert tour. 

“I am very glad to be in fre! 


Laas ” Kogan said through an in- 
terpreters “I have very many 
friends among American musicians 
and I am very glad to perform 


before American audiences.” 
Kogan, who came here under 

the management of Sol Hurok as 

part of Soviet-American cultural] g 


‘exchange. program, will make “his 
U.S. debut Friday with the Bos- 
ton Symphony in Boston. He will 
make his first New York appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall, Jan. 18. 
Later he will play in Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, C leveland, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 


teles and St. Louis. 


Hear a Talk on... 


Cairo 


1 The Challenge of Sputnik % ae 
2 The Asian-African Peoples : wt : 


Solidarity Conference 


by A. B. Magil 


Foreign Editor, Michigan Daily Worker 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 18, 1958 
7:30 P. M. 


NOWAK HALL, 5703 Chene Street 
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workers like - 


Cerner Palmer, Detroit, Michigan 


Supper 1.00—Proceeds to press fund 
Help Us Celebrate the 34th Anniversary of The Worker 


. Auspices: Michigan Worker 


McDonald Calls 


or National 
_ Works Projects 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


DAVID J. McDONA 


» 


LD, president of the United Steelworkers of 


America, \in a frank talk before 1,000 local delegates at a conference in 


Washington last week, said he did not think a ste 


would restore full employ- 
ment and production. But, 
he added, an all-out drive 


for an expandéd program of 


projects, especially $15 billion 
worth of needed school construc- 
tion could stem the economic 
downtrend “almost overnight.” 


McDonaid was addressing del- 
egates of 1,200,000 steel union 
members, 125,000 of whom. were 
totally unemployed with more 
than 200,000 on short weeks, 
with layofts in the industry con- 
tinuing without letup. His was 
clearly the more sober view 
among AFL-CIO leaders many 
of whom recently have been 
saying that a drive to “catch 
up” with the Soviet Union mili- 
tarily would also recharge the 
fading boom. 

The “catch-up” and “re-boom” 
,idea soon lost its glitter, how- 
ever, as it became’ apparent 
that even the increase in arms 
expenditures projected by the 
Administration would be hardly 
more than a drop in face of the 
fast widening chasm between 
Americas capacity to produce 
and diminishing mass purchasing 
power, 

* 

IN TERMS of steel, McDonald 
noted that on the basis of cur- 
rent operations of steel mills at. 
60 percent of capacity, the coun- 
trv is losing 50 million tons of 
steel a year. Even the most 
extreme. sabre-rattlers have not 
conceived of a peacetime mili- 
tary budget that could eat up 
that much more steel. 

The situation is the same in 
auto. The industry, supposed 
to be at the height of the sea- 
son is in the midst of sweeping 
layoffs on top of at least 200,- 
000 chronically unemployed. 

That's why the auto workers 
will hold a special convention 
next week in Detroit to formu- 
late bargaining demands, among 
them the shorter workweek, for 
more takehome. And one of the 
main points at the steel meeting 
in Washington was discussion of 
cutting the worktime in that 
field. But in the steel union 
they are talking in terms of pro- 
longed vacations—possibly three 
months every five years—with 
pay. ad 

McDonald declared the steel 
union will give full support to 
the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ struggle for ‘the shorter 
workweek this spring. The steel 
union’s contract is up a. year 
later. - | . 

* | 

THE SECOND PART of the 
program for both unions to 
meet: the downturn and-techno- 
logical displacement ot work- 
ers, is a vast expansion of the 

eacetime needs of the people 
tae wr municipal, state and fed- 
eral projects. 


McDonald outlined the pro- 


gram the union is taking down 
to the grassroots of the ograniza- 
tion for wide popularization in 
the communities. In its heart is 


the school construction plan—~ 


something every community 

needs. Harbor improvement, 

expansion -of the merchant ma- 
‘rine; improvement of roads, 
parks and forests; construction 

of needed federal buildings, air- 

ports, street improvement and 

recreation centers. 

Such projects 


would take 


many more billions, but they 
would give more and real jobs 
and answer the needs of people 
and not go down the military 
drain. 

McDonald, who is no friend 
of the Soviet Union, observed: 

“Manufacturing and mining 
output in the United States has 
dropped 7 percent between 
December, 1956 and December, 
1957. The Soviet Union on the 
other hand, reports that its in- 
dustrial production went up 10 
percent during the year just 
ended.” : 

The conference was called to 
discuss the problems facing the 
union in the present situation 
and the operations of the sup- 
plementary unemployment and 
benefits plan now paying off to 
members. There was also some 
feeling out for objectives in 1959 
bargaining. 

After .a two-day conference, 
the delegates piled into 26 buses 
and made for a_ session with 
Vice-President Nixon and Sen- 
ate - Majority leader Lyndon 
Johnson to urge action for their 
program and opposition to anti- 
labor legislation. They then di- 
vided into groups on state lines 
and made for their respective 
Congressmen to urge opposition 
to anti-labor laws that seem to 
be getting more attention than 
the economic situation. — 

te | 
AS THE DELEGATES were 


meeting, more alyoffs and cuts 


(Continued on Page 11) 


At the Webs Cent 


By ERIK BERT 

PUBLICATION of the Rock- 
efeller’ Brothers report on’ war 
preparations last week reveals 
that a band of powerful men is 
attempting to condition the 
American people for the expen- 
diture of billions more in war 
contracts. 

The Rockefeller group is the 
third section of the conspiracy 
whose existence has became 
known in recent weeks. 

The three groups are: 

1. The GAITHER 
whose still secret report has pre- 
ane the foundation for “de- 
ense” hysteria. 

29. The FOSTER - NIXON 
group which has been linked 
most directly with the preven- 
tive war propaganda. 

The ROCKEFELLER 
grou (Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc.) which issued the re- 


port on “International Security— 


The Military Aspect,” last week. 
These are not three distizct 
groups but parts of an even 
wider web, connected by almost 
invisible _ ties. 
among these three groups are 
represented by five men. 

They are: 

Ixaurence Rockefeller 

William C. Foster 

Dr. Frank Stanton 

John Cowles 

Roswell L. Gilpatric. 

1. LAURENCE ROCKEFEL- 
LER, president of Rockefeller 
Brothers, Inc., is a member of 
both the Rockefeller and the 
Foster-Nixon groups. He is a 


group, - 


The visible ties 


pped-up arms program 
ene S Ocaannnenemnennenet 


member of ‘the ‘security panel 
which issued the latest report. 
He was present at the private 
dinner in the Washington, D.C. 
home of William Chapman Fos- 
ter on Dec. 9, where in.the pres- 
ence of Vice President Nixon the 
idea of “preventive war’ was 
apparently discussed. 

2. WILLIAM C. FOSTER; 
executive vice president of Olin 
Matheison Chemical Corp., is a 
member of the Gaither group 
and organized the Foster-Nixon 
gathering. He co-chaired the 
Gaither group with Robert C. 
Sprague, electronics manufac- 
turer of North Adams, Mass. He 
is also a director of Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
and National Savings and Trust 
Co. 


3. DR. FRANK STANTON, - 


president . of the Columbia 


. Broadcasting System and is a 


member of both the Gaither and 
the Foster-Nixon groups. 

4. JOHN COWLES, president 
of the Minneapolis Star & Trib- 
une and chairman of the board 
of the Detroit Register & Trib- 
une, is a member of both the 
Rockefeller and the Foster-Nixon 
groups. 

5. ROSWELL L. GfiLPAT- 
RIC, partner of the big Wall 
Street law firm of Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore, is a member 
of both the Rockefeller and the 
Foster-Nixon groups. He was 
formerly Under Secretary of the 
Air Force. 


: ¥ 
THE PROGRAM which the 
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Rockefeller group is trying to 
make the program of the U. §$ 
includes the following planks: 

® Loot the Federal treasury 
of $108 billion ADDITIONAL 
war expenditures by 1965 -(as 
Art Shields shows in his expose 
on page 3). 

® Encourage a 
war psychology. 


preventive 


® Justify the use of nuclear’ 
_ Weapons — against 


the Soviet 


Rockefellers Map 
$108 BILLION 

Treasury Holdup 
—See Page 3 


Union, for “limited wars” and 
against colonial peoples or any 
other nations that decide to make 
changes in their government that 
are objectionable to the U. S. 

ss 

THE ROCKELFELLER broth- 
ers cite three types of wars which 
they declare would justify U. S. 
action, up to and including nu- 
clear war. There is “all out war” 
against the Soviet Union. Then 
there is “limited war” which 
would be initiated as an, alterna- 
tive to “yielding to what will 
SEEM a marginal Soviet gain,” 
(our emphasis). 

Finally, there is the “disguised 
or obscure war,” according to 
the Rockefellers. This may not 
appear as a war but might be 
“concealed as internal take-over 
by coup d’etate or by civil war. 
This is the vein in which the 


er—the Rockefellers ; 


State Dept. denounced the dem-_ 


ocratic governmeni of Guatemala 
prior to the rebellion engineered 
by the U. S. in 1954. | 
Such governmental changes, 
the Rockefeller brothers say, are 
“transformations which are made 
to appear, in so far as possible, 


as not aggression at all. The White 


~ House could, presumably decide 


that these changes are aggres- 
sion, that they threatened U.S. 
security, and that war by the 
U.S. is justified. 

The Rocketellers want the 
U.S. to support “friendly” gov- 
ernments against developments 
which do not even come within 
the “diplomats’ concept of ag- 
gression, as. the report puts. it. 

THE ROCKEFELLER re- 
port while lauding peace, re- 
jects one by one all steps leading 
to lessening of tensions. Reduc- 
tion of armaments. they say, re- 


quires “safeguards” against: vio- . 


lation of agreements. But. such 
“safeguards” are impossible’ with 
the new types of weapons being 
developed. Even “aerial inspec- 
tion,” which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration advanced, is of no 
use. The implicit conclusion is 
that lessening of tensions should 
not be sought. 

The weakening of NATO, 
which the brothers deplore, can 
be should be countered by tak- 
ing advantage two factors. 

One is the “availability. in 
quantity of tactical nuclear 
weapons.” 

The other is to encourage such 
“disaffection in the Soviet bloc” 
as in Hungary and Polarid, 


tad 
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By ABNER W. BERRY _ 
THE EISENHOWER Admin- 
istration, reportedly with the sil-- 
ent support of the Congressional 
Democrats, is set to downgrade 
civil rights and desegregation 
in 1958. lt is the belief of the 


a : 
Administration leaders that the 


dramaitic events in Little Rock 
and the passage of a Republi- 
ean-sponsored civil’ rights _ bill 
have placed a civil rights aura 
around the Republicans. 

The two Democratic Congres- 
sional Jeaders—Lyndon B. John- 
son in the Senate, and Sam Rays 
burn in the House, both from 
Texas—would welcome a civil 
rights truce during which they 
could mend the threads of their 
rélationshius with Southern con- 
gressmen and _ politicians. 

@ Newly-appointed U.S. Attor- 
ney General William P. Rogers 
jiitiated the idea of a civil rights 
truce (or “moratorium, as Rog- 
ers put it), on Dec. 9, 1957, 
when he said the Justice Depart- 


~mhent would not propose any civil 


rizKts action. Rogers also expres- 


sed the hope that Little Rock 


* 


MIKE MANSFIELD. of Mon- 


tana. the assistant Senate Demo- 


cratic’ leader, told a TV audi- . 


ence recently that the Demo- 


tic leader Johnson is, and has 


crats were not going ‘to bother 
about civil rights this year. The 
excuse for these “breather” pro- 
posals is that the Civil Rights 
Commission appointed by the 
President under provision of the 


current issue of her paper: 

“About the only thing that 
really stirs Congress to action is 
for some drastic and dramatic 
demonstration to be made on 
the part of Negroes...If a 
half million were to descend on 
the Capitol and meet the law- 
makers face to face it might 
shake them up.” 

In its 49th annual board of 
directors meeting held in New 
York City the NAACP. announ- 
ced through Clarence Mitchell, 
the group’s Washington rep- 
resentative, its. readiness to join 
with others in a campaign for 
strengthening the civil rights 
law. Specifically Mitchell called 
for making the Jaws rejected 
Part III a part of the act. Part 
11 would empower the Attor- 
ney General to sue for a civil 


‘relief in-all cases involving civil 


rights violations, instead of being 
limited, as under the law at 
present, to instances of inter- 
ference with the right to vote. 

Roy Wilkins, NAACP execu- 
tive secretary, said the inclusion 
of three Southerners, one of 
whom is an outspoken segrega- 
tionist, on the Civil Rights Gom- 
mission is “cause for wuneasi- 
ness.. The three Southerners are 
John Battle, former Governor of 
Virginia; Robert G. Storey, 
dean of Southern Methodist Un- 
iversity, and Doyle E. Carlton, 
former Governor “of Florida. 
Battle had to step down as at- 
torney. for a Virginia school dis- 
trict fighting compliance with 


Ike and Congress Dems 
Set to Hush Ri 


cago Defender, writes in the 


ts Issue 


Supreme Court in order to ac- 
cept membership on the com- 
mission. : ; 

A REASON for this bowing 
to the South by the President, 
the Department of Justice and 
Congressional leaders is_ the 
power of the Dixiecrats in Con- 
gressional committees, Attorney 
General Rogers, for example, has 
to pass muster before Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss) 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
tees to the Civil Rights Commis- 
Committee. So do the appoint- 
ees to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, | 

Eastland’s mentor and _ floor 
leader is Sen. Richard B. Rus- 
sell (D-Ga), chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee which has to pass on all 
legislation having to do with de- 
fense and military affairs. It has 
been stated openly by some Ad- 
ministration leaders tnat it is con- 
sidered the better part of valor 
to keep on the best side of these 
powerfully placed Southern 
congressmen. Most of these anti- 
civil rights congressmen remain 
in. power because Negroes are 
victims of mass disfranchise- 
ment in their states. The result: 
the vicious circle we are wit- 
nessing. 

But if Miss Payne’s sugges- 
tion that a half million assemble 
in Washington for a talk with 
their congressmen the action 
might outweigh the handful of 
Southern committee chairmen 
who have been calling the shots 
ever since troops established or- 
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civil rights law enacted last year 

will have a year or two in which 

to investigate and report. 
Meanwhile, Senate Demecra- 


been, busy with a drumfire of 
briticisms) and proposals on mis- 
siles and sputniks and how to 
| -.¥ . ; 
¢atch up with the Russians. This 
jssue, - the Democratic leaders 
obvious think, will all civil rights 
efforts in Congress, 

There will be, of course, a 
Murry of activity from. civil 
rights supporters like Sens. 
hat K. Javits (R-NY), Hubert 
lumphrey (D-Minn), Paul Doug- 
las (D-II) and possible Irving 
Ives. (R-NY). But without the 
support of the leaders of either 
party the efforts will go only to 
make good reprints for circula- 
tion among civil rights minded 
constituents. 


"Saving 


a 
' ETHEL, PAYNE, . Washing- , 
ton correspondent for the Chi- 


ley said. 


the desegregation rulings of the 


A 


DAILY WORKER SUSPENDS 


SUSPENSION of publication of|that the weekly Worker “will carry}. 
the Daily Worker, with the last is-|on in the great tradition of the 
sue appearing Monday, Jan. 13, | 
was announced last week by the 
publishers. The Jast day of publi-that “the great class forces from 
cation marks the 34th anniversary| which the socialist movement and 
of its founding. | 

Charles Hendley, secretary-treas- arose—the same forces that gave 
urer of the Publishers New Press, birth to the Daily Worker—exist 
which owns the Daily Worker and|and are growing in strength.” 
The Worker made the announce-| 2 
ment on ‘behalf of the stockholders.' continuation of the Daily Worker 
Hendley called on all supporters|and the weekly Worker to the pros- 
of the paper to “double and treble| pect of a weekly paper alone, the 
their efforts to expand the circula-/|staff said editorially that “for the 
tion of the Worker.” ) 
and expanding Thejtion, our readers would have had 
Worker is the surest way toward!/to undertake efforts—of such a 
“at tes, the Daily Worker,” Hend-!heroic kind that we hesitated to 


The ,Daily Worker staff, in an| 
editorial in Thursday’s issue said 


der in Little Rock. 


a en 


Daily Worker.” 
The staff expressed confidence 


the modern Communist movement! 


While stating its preference for! 


‘Daily Worker to continue to fune- 


| 


Suggest it.” 
They expressed hope that the 
(Continued on Page 11) 


The Rocket That Wasn't There 


I CAN TAKE plain Sputnik in my stride. 


I can take Sputnik plus dog. But I draw the 


Moscow that the whole story was only a 
' dream of some foreign correspondent an 


that 
Jaunching program altogether. 
do now is launch a rumor instead and they can 
count on us going reasonably berserk. : 

: * 


ine at non-existent mdan-carrying rockets. 


This latest development, started by some 


enterprising American correspondent in Moscow 
_and evidently without any foundation, is the most 
‘gruesome thing yet. 
‘we 


At least with real rockets. 
can know just how terified to permit 
ourselves to become, and whether we should 


Japse into a near-panic, all-out panic, near- 
melancholia or all-out melancholia. 
do rockets that don’t even.-exist leave us? 


But where 


I fear the Soviet government will now feel 
it can abandon its. rocket and satellite- 
All they have to 


WHEN THE REPORT of the man-bearing 


rocket reached here, some Congressmen demand- 


ed that the arms budget go up by another two 
‘billion. 


was not yet confirmed, the figure had reached 


By the time it appeared that the report 


four billions. By that time it was suggested 


that maybe the experiment had not been entirely 
successful, the figure was 10 billion. The report 
that maybe there was some mistake and that 
perhaps the rocket had not risen 186 miles but 
only 186, inches, sent the figure to 13 billion. 


Finally came the official announcement from 
ipe- 
by 
this time we were definitely committed to an all- 


‘by ALAN 
MAX 


out program \of bankruptcy for the country and 
super-solvency’ for Douglas Aircraft and General 
Dynamics, 

* 

THERE IS TALK of a shelter program to 
protect us from nuclear warfare and which would 
cost us 40 billions. Maybe it would be better to 
spend $1.50 on a program to shelter us from 
panic. Here a series of anti-panic drills: might 
help. | 

Whenever the Soviet Union announces some 
new scientific exploit, a bell in the dome of the 
Capitol would toll and every Senator and Rep- 
resentative would immediately get under his desk 
aud stay there, crouching and without uttering a 
speech, for three days. In case of a false rumor 
of some Soviet scientific achievement, the period 
of crouching and speechlessness could be ex- 
tended to five days. 

It is a pity we didnt have such a program 
in: effect when the man-bearing rocket rumor hit 
the skies. It would have s a us a lot of grief. 
As it is we are now in for/a new series of argu- 
ments as to why we peed a still higher budget, 
why the natural gas companies should be allowed 
to increase their rates at will, why integration 
can be postponed in Dallas, and why it is impos- 
sible for us to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
until we overcome their superiority in non-existent 
man-bearing rockets and launch our own. non- 
existent rocket carrying two non-existent men to 
a height of 300 non-existent miles. ) 


ai. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


THE 85th CONGRESS reopened to the confused 


drumbeat of many voices. 
The President’s State of the Union speech—incomplete. 
at our press time—appeared to place major emphasis on-a_ 


renewed program of military re-tooling; Lyndon Johnson, 


legislative head of the Democratic Party, flew into the wild 


blue yonder with a call to conquer the stratosphere, “con- 


juring up,” as the New York Times put it, “frightening 
images of an American spatial imperialism” that would 


’ mean “unilateral American control of the world”; the AFL- 


CIO, in its official organ, said it would wage a “battle for 
social progress to furnish a stable and prosperous home’ 
base”; and David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers expressed doubt that more arms production 
could restore full employment in this time of gathering re- 
cession; he vigorously recommended a federal program of 
public works that could stem the economic down trend “al- 
most overnight.” 

Missing in these varying reactions to the immediate 
future, was the recognition that only an unalterable em- 
phasis on negotiation with the other giant power of the 
world—the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—can save 
us and the world from utter havoc; and that the expansion 
of trade agreements with the third of the world which is 
socialist, can be of aid in the growing recession. 

McDonald, chief of some 1,200,000 steel union work- 
ers where some 125,000 are totally unemployed and an- 
other 200,000 are on short weeks, spoke more to the point 
than others of his AFL-CIO confreres. He cast doubt on 
the efficacy of an expanded arms program to take up the 
economic slack, and argued: “Let us accelerate the con- 
struction of the public facilities our expanding population 
so critically needs. And let us now—management, labor and 
government together—pursue those enlightened policies 
that are necessary to build up family purchasing power to 
match our rising capacity to produce.” 

All that has come over the wires of Eisenhower's speech 
primarily reveals an outworn concept (in this moment of his- 
toric giant strides) of “national security’ based upon the 
military. | 

He did make a bow toward the overwhelming will of 
the world’s plain people when he said: “We will always go 
the extra mile with anyone on earth if it will bring us near- 
er a genuine peace.” But that was not where the specific 
gravity of his speech lay. 

Ife spoke, too, of the need to step up foreign trade and 
aid, but it was subordinate to the concept of producing 
more death-dealing weapons. 


IF ANYTHING, Lyndon Johnson outdid him. The 
Democratic whip from Texas soared far off into outer space 
where, he said, “the position of total control over earth lies.” 
..» There, he continued, warming up to his theme, “is 
something more than the ultimate weapon. That is the 
ultimate position—the position of total control over 
earth: oi. 

His argument was so literally out of this world, that 
the New York Times hailing his “note of urgency” said rue-: 
fully that he had done an “unwitting disservice to the true 
goal of the United States” by placing major stress on the 
need “to ‘win and hold’ ” the strastosphere so that Wash- 
ington can achieve “unilateral American ‘control of the 
world.” 

WALTER LIPPMANN reacted similarly in the New 
York Herald Tribune. “The military domination of the 
globe, he said, “is not an idea that will inspire enough 
or many of the young men of genius in the creative years 
of their lives. ... If we want them to go far, wé must 
hitch our wagon to a star» | 

He was evidently saying that the concept of 
the American Century, as originally conceived by Henry 
Luce, was outworn by 1958, that the scientists of our 
nation—as the people generally—want a program of peace, 
and equal co-fraternity with our neighbors, especially: the 
socialist Soviet Union. 

This was more explicitly. stated by Sen. Warren Mag- 
nuson, of Washington, who said the man in the street and 
the business community would like to see the United 
States undertake talks with the Soviet Union and China 
to alleviate world tension. Magnuson added that Secre- 
tary of State Dulles resignation “would be the best thing 
that could happen for the free world psychologically.” 
Dulles, were he in an elective position, “wouldnt carry 
a precinct,’ Magnuson told newspapermen. 

No policy today, be it the President's, or the Demo- 
cratic leader, or any politician the imagination can con- 
jure up, can carry a precinct unless he stands for a pro- 
gram of peace—and that means inevitably, more and more 
of our Allies are saying, peace talks with the. socialist 


| world. 
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- Jobless Toll Rises in Michigan, Pennsylvania 


_- 


By JAMES DOLSEN "I 


PHILADELPHIA — Pennsyl- 
vania had a total of 310,000 unem- 
ployed as the new year began, ac- 
cording to estimates of the State 
Department of Labor and Indus- 
try. This means that six out of 
every 100 workers have been idled 
by the slowdown of industry 
throughout the state. 


Of the 310,000, approximately 
225,000 are drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. More than 
million dollars is being paid out 
daily. Maximum benefits are $35 
a week for 30 weeks. 

The 85,000 not covered by the 
compensation law either are living 
an what they are able to scrounge 
from relatives or friends or on the 
public = assistance allowances, 
which are officially admitted to be 
at the subsistence level or less. 
About 2,000 persons weekly are 
dropped from the compensation 
rolls. 

* 

THE:JOBLESS total is the high- 
est since 1954 and nearly a hun- 
dred thousand over November, 
1956. Hardest hit are the steel, 
coal, textife and railroad industries, 
according to William L. Batt, Jr., 


state secretary of labor and indus- 


trv, who warns that the situation 
is “critical”-and that “we are in a 
first-class, nationwide recession.” 

State “secretary of commerce 
William ©. Davlin= stresses that 
“this recession is) bringing new 
distress to the chronically  de- 
pressed areas.” In the anthracite 
area, for example, there are only 
25,000 working in the mines, a 
drop of 10,000 during the past 
year. Production in 1957 was the 
lowest since 1878! 

The western and central bitu- 
minous coal fields reflect the same 
decline in employment. The 42,- 
+ 000 miners still on the job last 
November were 8,000 fewer~than 
those employed in November, 
1956. At least a thousand more 
miners are to be laid off this Jan- 
uary by the closing of the Repub- 
lic Steel Co. mines at ¥rederick- 
town and Unity in western Penn- 
sylvariia. : 

On January 1 employer contri- 
butions to the state compensation 
fund were raised from 1.6. per- 
cent of their pavrolls to 2.2 per- 


= 


A part of the six-day-a- 
This is the Park Avenue office. 


Detroit. 
city block. 


— —— <7 ee 


of about $40,000,000. This jump is 
automatic under the law whenever | 
the fund on\ hand drops below) 


$350,000,000. 
The job situation is so bad in 
Pennsylvania—Wash- 


| 


southwestern 
ington, Greene and Fayette coun- 
ties—that Democratic State Sena- 
tor -William J. Lane of Washing- | 
has urged Governor) 


ton County 
Leader to call a special session ol 
the legislature to enact a public 
works program to provide employ- 
ment. 

The workers don't want to apply. 


cent, involving addi tional payments 


By ART SHIELDS 
AMERICA’S WAR __profiteers 


are planning the biggest financial 
killing in history. Their target is, 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIG HT 
BILLION DOLLARS in additional: 
arms contracts.... — | 


The 108 billions would be spread’ 
out over eight years. That's 108: 
billions ‘over and above all other| 
arms, expenditures. And the drive 
to wring this gigantic sum from 
the workin 
peyers 1s Jed by the notorious 

{0c kkefeller family of oil and mu- 
nitions kings 

The 108 sillion plan came out in 
the special report of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund last week. 
The total number of dollars was 


not spelled out in one line, how-, 


ever. The Rockefellers are too 
tricky for that, They plan “grad- 


people and other tax-' 


for relief, he wrote. “They are not 


instead of Butter, and perhaps mar- 
garine. For the standard of liv-, 
ing will sink sharply in pa a 
war-mad economy. 

The profits of the Rockefellers 
and hundreds of other Merchants 
of Death will zoom, however, as) 
never before. And one can un- 
derstand whySt8 many big “de- 
fense” contractors signed this war- 
mongering report. 

* 


SIGNERS are siliiealilles of 


THE 
the “Security Panel” 
feller Brothers Fund. And some 
of them were also identified with 
the secret Gaither report, that we, 
dealt with last week. 

Not all the signers are Rocke- 
feller men. Other important  in- 
dustrialists and financiers are there 
too. But the Rockefellers domi- 
nated the show. For the study) 


| 


ual” arms budget increases instead. 


was. underwritten .by the tax ex- 


4 sie 
calities. 


of the Rocke-} | ) 


‘Gaither committee we told of last! gence Administration. 


| Laurence 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT — Layoffs are hitting 
hard and often here. The latest 
report is that Chrysler will lay off 
30 per cent on the eve of the Jan- 
uary 22 UAW convention. That 30 
per cent means 20,000 workers, 
besides the thousands Chrysler al- 
ready has laid off. — 

Similarly Ford “and General 
Motors are cutting back, “balanc- 
ing inventories’ they term it while 
trade journals report the stockpile 
of unsold, 1958 cars reaches 800,- 
O00, 

Unemployment in Michigan is 
around 200,000 according to the 
Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, with Max Horton, its 
director, predicting that the first 
six months of 1958 will see a 
monthly unemployment of 225,000 © 


and .in mid-summer go up. to 
250,000. 

Most UAW officials. say this is a 
conservative set of figures. They 
believe. there are more than 250,- 
000 jobless now in the state and 
by negotiations time in March the 
total will be 500,000. 

A SPOKESMAN tor 
told The Worker this 
300,000 members of the union are 
jobless, including Canada,\ This is 
about: 20> per cent of the unions. 
membership. [a Windsor, Canada, 
it is 45. per cent. 

In Michigan the AFL. officials 
estimate that 50,000. building trades 
workers are jobless, which is’ halt 
the building trades membership in 
the state. There fas never been 
such high unemployment as now, 
one AFL business agent said. 

The other AFL trades are being 
hit, such as food, stores, even 
printing with layoffs at the com- 
ercial daily papers. 

a 
THIS SITUATION, 
of the UAW convention here: at 
the Masonic Temple, is giving 
|\UAW leaders sleepless nights. 
" | The UAW is setting its sights 

IN THIS PART of the state the on a shorter work week with in- 

Vertal Aircraft Corp. creased take- -home pay, “the big- 


| _,igest raise ever’, sizeable demands 
ithat 1,000 emploves will be laid}? at fringe benefits ‘and at Jeast 60 


According to the Philadelphia off during the first quarter of this) changes in contracts with GM, 
‘Bulletin, nf lirvsler. 


the U LW 
week th, it 


week line before Unemployment Compensation offices in 
The double line went all the way around a 


~ - - 


ee 


looking for handouts but lor the urge the Pennsylvania > congres- 


right to earn a decent living.” sional delegation and congressional 
Rep: Thomas E. Morgan (D) committees to soften down the’ 


. ‘ ‘tio mey ) a, * 4 ) . +e ‘ | 

iin district embraces the three! © ght-money polic ; of the Federa 
wes Reserve banks, divert more de® 
joined in the: plea. | 


counties, sane fense contracts: into the depressed |" 
and Morgan pointed out that the labor areas in this stite, and step! 
Eisenhower administration , has} up federal funds for urban and) 
done nothing to remedy the. se- industrial development and pub- |‘ 
rious long-continued ‘ unemploy-' lic works. 
ment which prevails in many areas 

‘of the state. At its 1955-6 session| 
the State Senate had memorialized! 
Congress for government-subsi- 
dized industrial plants in such. lo- 


on the eve 


announced 


GC overnor Leader will year. Ford, 


——si—‘~*™? 


ee ee ee 


— a 


~ Rockefellers Map $108 BILLION Treasury Holdup 


Ike's 


WiiS abi- 


THE ROCKEFELLERS, inci: ROBERT ANDERSON, 
‘dentally, have’ helped to keep Secretary of the Treasury, 
have America teetering on the war brink other panel member until he took 
tor vears. Their agent, John Fos-| office. And. the uranium, nickel 
iter Dulles, the pase: chairman of and copper empire (Ventures, Ltd.), 
executive the Rockefeller Foundation, boasts that he used to head. would drink 
Tele-| that he has taken America to the dee ep at the LOS billion dollar 
‘phone Laboratories, which assem- “brink” three times alre: dy. And trough. 
bles the atom bomb and has big) Nelson Rockefeller practised brink- 
missile contracts. “Bell ale is manship for months when he was 


part of the 16 billion dollar 7, 


HOOPES of the J. (“Jock”) H. 
WHITNEY CO.. and $F ved 

Other important signers 
a leg in the Rockefeller camps. 
Among them is— 


J. AMES B. FISK, 


‘vice president of the Bell 


* | 
BIG banker and 


was highly influen- ; 


ANOTI IER 
President Eisenhower's adviser on) industrialist 
& T. (American Telephone - Tel-| Psychologicai War affairs. ~ {tial in shaping the Rockefeller 
egraph) empire, which the Rocke- | The Rockefeller report is al-'Brothers Fund's decisions, — the 
fellers and Morgans lead together./legedly based on material supplie ‘d'newspapers said. This was Gen. 
Fisk was a member of the secret by the top secret Central Intelli-|Lucius B. Clay, the chairman of 
the board of the 200-million dollar 
* Continental Can Co., and. several 
: other corporations. Clay is not .a 
ROCKEFELLER . ane % 1A ——— pee te member a the “Security Panel.” 
however. And: that C ongress cant get it. But the But his advice was treasured, none 
the missile Rockefeller empire has the inside the less. And our readers will re- 
He is a big track. And this is natural when)}member him as the brass hat who 
in such com-|the CIA is led by a Rockefeller,freed Ilsa Koch, the Nazi “Beast 


Iman. That’s Allan W. Dulles, who! ‘of Buchenwald,” when he headed 
| the American Military Government 


week. | 
* | 
LAURENCE 
is the key ‘signer, 
is deep in 
and plane business. 
‘investor, for instance, 
panies as— 


The Martin (Aviation) Co. 


And the arms budget will grow: empt monies of the Rockefeller 
at the rate of three billion dol-| Brothers Fund. The panel was 
lars more-every year until 1965, if chaired by Nelson Rockefeller. 
their plan is, accepted. the leading Rockefeller brother. 
* . 
‘And the hard core ‘of the signers 
are in the Rockefeller. financial’. 
camp. 


THIS MEANS the arms budget 
will be three billions more in ’58; 
six billions more in °59: 9 billions 
more in ‘60, and, finally. 24 bil-| 
lions more in ’65. 

A little arithmetic now brings 
the 108 billion total into view. 
I’or three billions more in ’58; plus 
six billions more in 59; plus nine: 
billions more in 60, etc., etc., and |! 
finally 24 billions more in 65 add. 
up to 108 billions. ‘curity Panel” by such Rockefeller 

That’s more than twice the|men’ as DETLEY W. BRONK, 
money that America paid for the! president of the Rockefeller In-} 


* 

LAURENCE ROCKEFELLER. 
one of the signers, is also the pres- 
ident of Rockfeller Brothers, Inc., 
which handles the vast interests 
vd - five sons of John D. Rocke- 

i | ¢ 
net he is flanked on the “Se- 


First World War. It means Guns stitute, and TOWNSEND WwW. 


nt was a Rockefeller lawyer and bank- 
in private life. 


Other 


whose stock went up 46 perce 
in the last three months. This|° 
companv is the chief contractor’ gs Poe 
on the Vanguard Satellite Project |Gollas report. include: 
and the giant Titan Missile, which, GORDON DEAN, former 
is supposed to fly 5,000 miles (the chairman of the Atomic Energ 
distance to Moscow), ° when per--Comiission, who is vice president 
tected. of the General Dynamics Corp. to- 
This Rockefeller is also the top day. This company is making the, 
financier of: the McDonnell At-, 5,000 mile-Atlas missile and 
craft Co., a big missile and plane} atomic submarines, and it 
contractor. And he represents his more than a billion dollars of ° : 
family’s 50 percent control inter- ‘fense” business every year. 
est on the board of the giant Olin-) CARROLL L. WILSON, 
Mathieson Chemical Co., which| company (Metals & Products 
processes uranium for the ‘“de-|Corp.) makes “fuel components tor 
fense” industries, and nets huge!(atomic) reactors” is another signer. | 
profits from’ rocket: fuels and mis- |Atomic warheads would boom his 
siles, company a lot. 


Cl - 


does 
‘de- 


signers of the 108- billion- 


the. 


whose 


iin Germ: ny. 


Another brass hat signer is Col. 
[George A. Lincoln, Professor ot 
Social Seiences at the West Poimet _ 
|Military Academy, who drew De- 
‘fense Department pay while serv- 
ing as an actual Rockefeller panel 
member. 

The West Point colonel is a 
‘symbol’ of the ties between the 
Governments seats—the one in 
Rockefeller Center and-W all Street. 

And it seems’ that the old line 
Socialists’ talk of the “Invisible 
Government” in Wall Street is 
‘somewhat out of date. For’ the 
Rockefellers are very visible in 
iGovernment today. 
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—And Yet He Can t Irave 
| | 7 i 
be . ci aca eae ment. It me from folk songs to 
er ae opera with Othello’s final speech 
Bo Se tossed in as an encore; it offered an 
aes . - . 
initial growp which was mainly 
religious, but within this unity it 
placed Bach néxt to Roger Quilter 
and a Negro spiritual] alongside a 
Jewish chant in disregard of long 
standing, if perhaps unnecessary, 
tradition. ’ 
It was the program of a man 
who has worked his way through 
the conventional repertoire and de- 


note that there are still many rel- 
atively brave souls who do not 
fear to tell the truth, as they see 
it, when they hear this great artist 
rform. Here, in part, is what Mr. 
McGreal, in the Sacramento 
(Calif.) Union had to say on Oct. 
27, after hearing Robeson in a 
concert held in a Negro church: 


“After an absence of seven or 
eight years Paul Robeson is back 
on the concert stage. He returns 
with power of voice and convic- 
tion, but there is a new gentleness| cided to go his own way. It was 
in his human concer and a new also, it became plain toward the 
dimension to his music. He sang end, designed to show. that people 

tin Sacramento Friday night to athe world over make songs which 
capacity audience at St. Paul’s Bap- are a lot alike; that, as Robeson 
tist Church. -It was evident that! said, ‘there is a unity, a one-ness 


Uta Hagen and Paul Robeson 
in a production of Othello. 


_ . . . eee sl ° P. 
AS PART of the terror against man who sings, and it is the man opinion—look pretty sad for all it’s, 
free thought which pervaded the who is impressive in his dignity and done to make hearing Robeson | 


country at the height of the Mc- 
Carthy era, the official point) of 
view was that Paul Robeson should 
be bound and gagged, his 
voiced silenced. Sucessive admin- 
istrations in Washington—subser- 


he came and conquered. Of course, 


nobody can sing like Paul Robeson.| 


of mankind!” 


> 
Robeson has just completed the 


; 
| 
' 
| 


He has a deep-toned resonance first lap of a successful tour on 
— which he controls with clarity and the West coast, where he circulated | 
© *ease. When he sang “Water Boy artistically and personally among’ 
and ‘Ol Man River’, the delight of;those he loves most—the Negro 
the audience showed that their people and the workers of every! 
expectations had been met, that race, creed and color “who built. 


their memories of that voice need our country.” He will return for 


no longer range back 10 or 20 an encore stay in January, thus 
making the East Coast where they 


years, 


“But Robeson’s appeal is more 
than a matter of voice. It is the 


gentleness. 
| — 
“HE CAME INTO the concert 


to assume that he has been a tired 
and troubled man. But as his power 


are no less Negroes, workers and 
music-lovers of every shade of 


possibe. 
| + 


ONLY A ‘STATE Department 


great with such caution that it seems fair frenzied with hatred could find 


anything “dnagerous to the na- 
tional interest” in a successful 


vient to the monopolists who gorge showed itself in song, ranging from | concert by a great artist. Quite 
themselves trom the cold war—vied the classical through folk music the contrary. As an ambassador 


with each other in heaping calum- expressive of the love of life, free- representing the American people, | 


nies upon him, and in violating the dom and laughter, he gained some- Robeson travelling abroad could 


BiJl of Rights to get him. They 
sought literally to starve him into 
submission. (That - remains 


bread-and-butter meaning of the'sign of a great artist’s belief in the harrel full of Dulles’. 


refusal to. issue him a passport to 
sing and act in Asia, Africa and 
Europe where the McCarthys, do 
not have a bed of roses.) 

These well-organized plans of 
reaction, however, were not al- 
together sucessful. Some remained 
just plain wishful thinking. This 
was due primarily to the dought- 
iness of the man, his unshakable 
and noble convictions and to the 
good sense of the American people, 
wlitch is beginning to assert it- 
sel. 

jut the nabdbs of the highly 
industrialized concert, stage anc 
screen circuits, not excluding the 
big record companies, are still try- 
ing. The Gibraltar-like stand o 
Robeson under fire, has been an 
Inspiration at a time when the 
sniveling Howard Fasts fell igném- 
jnously by the wavside and others 


have retreated militantly behind a 


facade of loud and vulgarized “in- 
dependence.” 
* 


REACTION HASN'T beei. sat- 


istied to label Robeson as some sort, 


of “danger to the national interests” 
(which is a typieally-crayy Dulles 
reason for denying the man a 
passport). They have been respon- 
sble for unscrupulous) campaigns 
that Robeson was artistically 


MOSCOW 


coincidence. 


IT COULD be a 
of course, but since that scienti- 
ficallv—negligible hunk of iron 
jirst swam into our ken, numbers 
of people have come to Moscow to 
study the Soviet educational sys- 
tem with special reference to sci- 
ence, and have published their 
finding in various weeklies and 
educational, journals of America 
and Britain. 

Although most of the facts and 
figures they give were known 
many months. ago—in some cases 
years ago—to readers of publica- 
tions striving for better relations 
with the USSR, it is an encourag- 
ing sign of the changing times 
when these “new” facts are brought 
to the attention of people who do 
not usually read anything they 


thin 
for xt 


from the response of those 


value of what he does. 

“The program included songs 
French, German, Polish, Norweg- 
ian, Spanish, Russian and Hebrew— 
and English t6o, and in the lan- 
guage of the workers whose labors 
with oar or hammer are eased by 
the rhythmical impetus of simple 
melody, 


“In remarks between 


| SONS, 
Robeson suggested that 


lels of melody, note 
He believes that language affects 
rhythm, and he illustrated his point 
by examples of speech and music 


from Africa. and by a brief ex- 


planation of the role of tone in the 


Chinese language. He also read the! 


poem, ‘Let the — Rail-Splitters 
Awake’ by Pablo Neruda 
he read the last speech of Othello. 
. . Naturally it was effective.” 
7 

EQUALLY impressive were the 
opinions of William C. Glackin, 
as they appeared in the Sacramento 
Bee of Oct. 26. 

Paul Robeson, at 59,” Mr. 
Glackin went on to say, “and 
after 32 years on the concert stage 


is still a remarkable performer—a' 


big man, an incredibly big bass 


] 


' 


consider “pro-Soviet.” 

_ One regret is that the powers- 
that-be in America and England 
cannot readjust their thinking 
habits as these visiting educational 
obviously have done, to this al- 
most incredible situation: Coun- 
tries which. for centuries have 
been unchallenged as the most ad- 
vanced in the world must now— 
if they can—revolutionize their edu- 
cational systems to catch up with 
a rival whose challenge they ignor- 


ed or scoffed at for nearly the) orld, these visitors have tried to 


ito turn out an efficient scientist. 


These writers give an extremely 
favorable picture of the present 
state of Soviet education, but even 
they tend to repeat some of the 
errors of those who, years ago, 
ignored the abundant’ evidence 
thén available that Soviet educa- 


whole forty: years of its existence. 


create more good will for this coun- 


For Robeson is a beloved symbo 


In of peace and freedom in all lands, | 


who abroad, would bring honor to 
this country instead of the dis- 
repute spread: by the State Depart- 
‘ment and _ its Locielcasinaiiiee pro- 
‘colonialist policies. 

In England alone, there’s a na- 
|tionwide campaign calling upon 
the Eisenhower Administration to 


_ music IS' grant Robeson a passport to appear | , 
the same the-world over and that) there in concert and on the stage—/| appreciation of a §s 
this is proved by amazing paral-', campaign participated in by all\job. Perhas one mig 
or note. | sections of the British people, from|had a premature understanding of 
. Soviet potential, 


Robeson’s scathing criticism of | 


the most powerful trade unions to 
Aneuran Bevan of the Labor Party 
and Vaughn Williams, one of the 


—_—_—— 


An oppeol has been sent by T.U.C. delegates fo President Eisenhower 


—"— 


' 


even the President of the U-S. in 
his recent Oklahoma speech spoke 
of the good things the Communist 
overnment of the Soviet Union 
a done for its people, and the 
Herald-Tribune—hardly a Marxist 


Revolution celebration’) urging /fa- 


of friendship extended by Soviet 
scientists. 

Whatever the honest but unjus- 
tified fears of the. American work- 
‘ers and people generally over the 
Soviet Sputniks, these unprecedent- 
ed achievements have reached into 
‘the basic honesty and admiration 


of Americans who have a national 
apse done 


t say Robeson 


ithe barbaric jimcrow system in this 


fo issue @ passport to the great Negro singer Paul Robeson. 


The above cartoon by the noted British cartoonist, Vicky, ap- 
peared recently in the London Mirror, a conservative English daily 
with a circulation of more than four and one-half million. 


the full citizenship of the Negro 
people. Robeson pioneered. not 
‘only for the dignity of the artist 
‘in the U.S., but also for the dignity 
‘of the audience against segrega- 
tion and disemination. The silence: 


10m he Sang. He finished with try, in Europe no less than in Asia.| paper—carried an editorial Novem- jing of the great artistry and voice 
the the generosity of effort that is the Africa and Latin America, than a| ber 8, (the day after the October | of this man has been one of the 


biggest casualties of the McCar- 


}, vorable consideration for the hand thy era, one of the heaviest losses 


to the American people, accounting 
jin. no small measure for the ap- 
pearance of the U.S. prize jackass 
‘before the darker people of Asia 
and Africa. 


—_ 


* | 
| THE HARDINESS of the Negro 


people and their institutions on 
the West Coast—their determina- 
tion to hear the best in artistry de- 
spite the thought-policemen = in 
Washington—together with the ac- 
colade of demand in England for 
Robeson’s ‘appearance there, ought 
to be a challenge to the boldness 


‘and imagination of the organized 


top composers of the Western}country—from which he has never | culture forces on the East Coast, 
world. 


| If this isn’t a challenge to our 
‘cratic forces—and to all those who 
appreciate the indigenous peoples 
‘culture of America—then there is 
no such animal, There should be a 
campaign for Robeson’s right to 
travel—not to mention Dr.- Du- 
Bois, who was denied a passport to 
‘Ghana, whose creation he inspired 
—that would shake the dome of 
missile-minded capital. 
ite 

ROBESON has been denounced 

up one street and down the other 


tounds them. 
Perhaps if they had stayed a 


i 
| 


little longer here they would have 


‘realized that in the Soviet Union 
vesterdays plan is today’s reality 
(hence, so to speak, the Sputniks!) 
and. that today’s plan is tomorrow's 
reality (of which, so to speak, “you 
aint seen nothin’ yet!” 
* 
LIKE many other writers and 


public figures in the Anglo-Saxon 


estimate how many years of! 
“sweeping reforms ’—so nearly s0- 
cialistic in character that they have 
little chance of being accepted— 
it will take to “catch up with the 


Russians”; but most of them speak 
as if it were a matter of “reaching” 
a fixed “target”—a muddled meta- 


tional planning made inevitable the: 


phor of officialese which makes for 


own slumbering workers and demo-, 


backed down—has often been slan- 
dered as a “betrayal”. of America. 
But who can any longer claim this 
after Louis Armstrong introduced 
‘himself into politics by his flam- 
‘bovant and fully justified denuni- 
cation of the. government for its 
failures in Little Rock! 

Robeson’s “crime” was that he 
projected, a little ahead of time. 
the ideas of the common and op- 


pressed peoples which are becom-| 


‘ing a reality in Asia and Africa, in 


much less the country as a whole. 
In the first place, this‘requires a 
clear and publicly-exclaimed reali- 
zation that’ the — proscriptions 
against Robeson—his right to sing, 
act and_ travel—are _ restrictions 
‘upon the liberties of the whole 
American people, especially upon 
the Negro. McCarthyism isnt 
routed until these restrictions are 
removed. 

~~ Robeson’s concerts on the West 


Coast. show that. the people are 


usually given as the USSR’s present 
annual total of science graduates 
(which is larger than the com- 
bined totals of America, Britain, 
France and West. Germany, be- 
sides a unified force). ~This_ total, 
according to some American writ- 
ers,.could be reached in five years; 
others, more realistic, 
that it’.takes twenty years (of 
secondary-school, university, post- 
graduate and on-the-job training) 


But none of the writers, so far as 


I have seen, note the vital differ- 
ence between “reaching a target” 
(a fixed objective) a1d wiping off 
arrgars. During these five years, 
or twenty years, the arrears would 
pile up, so that by 1963 (or 1978 


the Soviet lead would be actually 


oh 


recognize 


‘greater than it is today—unless the 
Soviet . authorities are obliging 
enough to forego their present, 
continuing advantage ‘and reduce 
their educational facilities to the 
U. S. level. 

Despite that, the situation, is 
humiliating only for those who 
think that the greatness and the 
true prestige of a country (their 
own or their rivals’) can be meas- 
ured only in megatons or in quick- 
in-the-draw readiness to unleash 
annihilating forces a split second 
after some taut-nerved has read— 
or, more probably, misread—some 
military signal. Strange that this 
moronic Wild West creed of quick- 
ness-in-the-draw has become the 
creed of a new cast of wild Western 
characters who could, by sheer 
senile stupidity, turn this world 


. (Continued on Page 9) 


WORLD OF LABOR 


Big New Step Shaping in 
The Trade Unions of USSR - 


By GEORGE MORRIS ers and are themselves guided by 


ONE OF THE MOST *IMPOR-| Marxism - Leninism—contradictions 
TANT DEVELOPMENTS taking @re unavoidable between 
place in the Soviet Union today is. who have the responsibility of 
the attention given to invigorating 


trade union movement as a force for They are not basic contradic-' 
tions, but arise.in the process of) 


raising the living standards of the | 
people and increasing the influ-| applying the commonly approved 


ence of workers in the operation of production plan. The issue is not! 


enterprises. } ‘between exploited and exploiters. 
The press ‘of this country has|!t is recognized that the obser-| 
given much publicity to person- 


vance of the rights of the workers’ 
nel changes and matiers aftecting! With fi 9 to wage scales, work- 
international relations. that came !8§ Conditions, production norms, 
up. at the Dec. 16-17 meeting of V48e equities, samtation, factory) 
the Central Committee of the Com-| Canteen provisions, housing, which! 
munist Party of the Soviet Union.| in. the USSR is a collective bar- 
But hardly mention was made of Sing matter, pension, health, 
one: of the most important state-/ Vacation, education and recreation, 
ments to come out of that meeting benefits and scores of other such) 
—a statement on the work of the Matters. can be guaranteed only if 
Soviet trade unions. The Com-|the organization charged with de- 
-munists of the USSR, adhearing to fending them, the trade union in, 
their role of leader in the working 
class movement, reviewed the work 
of the union critically in a lengthy 
document, Those familiar of ‘the 


watch and militantly defend them. 
* 


those | 


management and those who work 
the role of the 50-million member #t the bench. | 
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By LOUIS WEINSTOCK 


(Louis Weinstock, a long-time 
leader of the painters, was a 
Smith Act prisoner for three 
years. His record in the trade- 
union movement won him thou- 
sands of friends and admirers. In 
this time of mounting unemploy- 
ment, his service as a leader for 
unemployment insurance is 
gratefully remembered by many 


‘old-timers. ”) 


o a 


OFFICIALLY THE Federal Bu- 


reau of Prisons does not recognize . 


that there is such a thing as a 
political prisoners. At least that is 
what we Smith Act victims were in- 
formed, In practice, political pris- 


How Our 


the first place, are always on the! ners are 


| 


FOREIGN TRADE UNION ob-| 


not only recognized as 

such but behind the scenes they 

are discriminated against. 
Discrimination takes various 
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Federal Prisons 
Treat Political Prisoners 


cated, like Maine and Boston. or 
the pre-release house known as the 
Rhode Island House. 

In the dining hall, while it is not 
officially enforced, on one side with 
a separate counter, the white pris- 
oners eat, and on the other side of 
the dining hall, with a separate 
counter, the Negro prisoners eat. 

On job assignments, the same 
discriminatory’ practices that apply 
outside, apply here also. When- 
ever, we called these practices to 
the attention of the authorities, 
they shrugged their shoulders and 
said, “We will remedy the situa- 
tion.” , 


* 

IT came as a surprise to me that 
there are prisoners in Danbury and 
other Federal institutions from the 
age of 15 and they serve until they 
reach the age of 21. These young 


rins. Regardless of his qualifi- 
cations a communist is never as- 
signed to work in the administra- 
tive offices (not that we are so 
anxious to work there). He.is never 


way things are done in the Soviet Servers visiting the USSR—and in) fy 
Union know that such analyses and this category | dont, include the: 
statement by the highest organ of hostile tees WRe of the type we have| 
the Communists is the most auth-|it the leadership of U. S. a | 
Orative and initial stage for an all- often, while admiring much ‘in the; 
out drive for new objectives and Soviet trade unions have criticized | assigned to work in the education 
advances: | : them for net acting as trade unions; department. Only once or twice 


* fos pare expected to do when faced with | have ('ommunists worked in the 

WE HAVE OBSERVED SEV- abuses or laxit* by managements.) library. 
ERAL times in this colum since Some of this criticism stemmed) 
the famed 20th Congress of the [rom = a_ constructive sentiment. 


prisoners are usually brought from 
Chillicothe, Ohio, a youth prison, 
zen. I challenged his assumption, | and from Washington, D. C. a 
[| asked on what ground or au-| youth school reformatory. Young- 


thority he assumed this. Isters who violate some of the rules 
[| further questioned him 


LOUIS WEINSTOCK 


- 


on) 
\what ground he assumed that bank, 
; * ‘robbers, car thieves, dope peddlers, | 
THE COMMUNIST prisoner is and tax evaders would become law-| poses, are transterred QO prisons 


Communist Partv nearly two vears Since the 20th Congress we have constantly watched to see with| abiding citizens after their release like Danbury. | 
d J 7 . . : : a ys . ; “ Bs . | ; ° é R ; : ee me | ' 
ago, that a real drive is underway Observed a trend in the Soviet. whom he is talking and associating. | but that ‘s ray Cane, who never, ‘Teen-agers, with no criminal rec- 
} . Y e e a > oP . , . : = on ~ . re * . 4 . > p > : 
to rouse the unions of the Soviet Union ‘to recognize some of this Prisoners in their free time walk committed a cnme in my life, Was) ords, youngsters who should be 


Union to their role as organizations Constructive criticism and to recog- around on the compound. After) never — or convicted of any jn school or at home under the 
‘they have been called into the! crime, he assumed I would not be-| supervision of their parents, are 


of struggle, notwithstanding the ™ze from their own experience Me! : gia i ae ae 
fact that they are under socialism.) how harmful it is for the entire office and told their assoeiation come a law-abiding citizen. ithrown together with elements who 
We recall the part of Khrashchev’s soviet economy if the trade unions, with Communists could interfere Reluctantly he explained that at! have spent many years in jail, 
report that criticized the unions 0 not fully play their role as vig-| with their good conduct record, | a conterence of wardens a few many of them bank robbers, dope 
for being too hesitant to “quarrel” Orous fighters for the rights of the. This practice, at least in — years ago the question came UP 45 neddlers, addicts, confidence men 
with management and militantly Workers. Often the consequences “Y** —— ned ; ici “igh . : oC vovth. ish thee and the youngsters come under the 
press for the rights of their ber | are demoralization, lower produc-| Seem mn orm . the ; ncials t nat | il in Leavenwort ». Rig t t ere influence of these people. Homo- 
aay | ‘tivity. less creativeness than ic| {™¢ authorities had not ing to po 4 baths aay without any legal dis-| sexuality is widespread. Many of 
C “ot or Se ‘possible. ‘as to whom they associated with) cussion, these wardens , made a thece younmsters never knew what 
oome months larer the Commun- agreement among| homosexual wees bul thes et. 


° on their tree time. igentlemans 
ist, theoretical] agaame of the CP THE STATEMENT of the CP! This is only a minor part of the! themselves and /decided that the ed fast in prison. 
of the Soviet Union, ran a lengthy Dec 16-17. iaieaia: lon aiiaas }, discrimination. Here is an example|law did not apply to Communist | * 
editorial in which this whole qnes- .~ 5: ' 8 dial ae pris-| prisoners and thev would not grant ON COOTER Gh officte of am. 
tion of forms of struggle under | is au- MGT to Communists. ae =e bites 
socialism was gone into and ac- 5 clicd «nl let: Sliis eaentiee oan OlPCIaIS, — POHUCA 


tual examples were given of such | communi 
forms of struggles that resulted in of Prisons;a@gainst by the prison population. 


correction of abuses by manage- 
itrator of the vast cradle to grave} Meritorious good time means two and/one-halt years to fight this) nist prisoners and the prison pop- 


ment, 7 
. ; ss . _® as : : : ss , ; * P 7 , = » | : : 
To our way of thinking, living insurance system of the country,,additional days a month off from} case and finally force ge PrisoM wiation as whole was friendly and 

0 , 
1956 to Cordial. the 


under capitalism, the idea of strug-/as the organs through which the,the sentence for the first twelve! authorities in| Danbury grant 
gle suggests in the first place a} workers develop relations with|months and four days a month for;me MGT. From October, ) | “@ 
strike. But they are not discussing} workers abroad, ithe next three vears. After” fovir| April, 1957 1. received 12 days respected the Communists. They 
the stupid notion of striking in the) But as people living under cap-| vears, vou get five days off per! MGT. But I was deprived of 60 were well informed as to the nature 
USSR where those who work con-)jtalism we mav be most interested}month.— ? ‘days which was due me. Other|of the crime the.Communists were 
trol and own the means of pro-|in-the section titled, “The bettering . [Smith Act victims can testify to charged with and understood that 
duction. lof the conditions of labor and liv-| I WAS ASSIGNED to/a paint similar experience wherever they the Communist prisoners were VIC-: 
They are simply recognizing the} ing standards of the workers and | shop. The position I was given, itims of injustices. Many prisoners 
fact that even under the socialist/service people—the most important|called for automatic /meritorious rae lige | sought out the friendship of the 
system—where most managers are|task of the trade unions.” good times. In addition to my) OFFICIALLY Jimcrow and se- Communists, especially those whio 


promoted from the ranks of work- (Continued on Page 9) regular painting ' ~vork, | mixing, gregation was supposed to be | had good reaSONs b) appreciate the 
— colors, preparing’ the jobs and |eliminated in 1955 but in practice}fact that Communists fought cor- 


often supervising the jobs, I also jimerow and segregation were In} ruption in government. There are 
-| performed the duties of a. shop/effect as of the day I left Danbury.|many Negro and white prisoners 
H clerk There are lily-white dormitories} who never should have been in 
— g an willed 3 Lag ' ° . ies.! jai ; , wore “aro: led tor 
later ont wrote a manual which (ame tere are all Negre dormitories.| jail. Some were 4 vilroad : 
coke waad’in vocational trakare| The following houses are entirely; minor violations and some were 
ca. . A < ‘ ‘ } . fi y ° lo P 
esr aanPes aaPe The manual was /eo/cccuemee by Negroes: Berkshire| framed outright. 
the institution. 1 manual was So, te The! Thic . ollie , 
Massachusetts House. The} This attitude oi 


° > . . . Se the 
satisfactory, that the institution} "ie? “white houses are Provi|made it impossible for the au 
- ° wi r > ’ “A mre rises ar ; TO *t. ny : e S! > ( > ‘ . 

made more than 100 copies and SU" | 


EIEN E.G dence House, Vermont House, thorities to practice open forums 
sent them to other institutions. ' ee co } : 
aah : e : - .' Connecticut. Mixed houses arejot discrimination against’ Commu- 
The officer in charge of the paint ~ gl? ey 
. >; ania aa those where the workers are lo-'nists in day-to-day prison lile. 
shop recognized my ability as a oe | | | eset 


?/painter for over 30 years and, in 
accordance with the. regulations, 
sent a communication to the prison 
authorities empowered to grant 
meritorious geod time. The com- 
mittee consists of the warden, the 
‘associate warden, the head of the 
1 parole office, the captain of the 
parole officers, and the chaplain. 
This happened a few weeks after 
[ started to work in the paint shop. 
At the same time other painters 
/were recommended for meritorious 
‘good time, The other painters who 
‘made their request when mine was 
made, were all granted MGT but 
I was denied it. The officer in 
'charge of the paint shop claimed 
he had no knowledge of the reason 
why MGT was denied me. He sug- 
{gested that I meet with the asso- 
‘ciate warden and find out. 


: 3 & 
Accordingly; 


in these’ youth instilutions to which 
they were sent for correction~pur- 


* 


to fill a newspaper page, outlines, Which applies fo most 
comprehensively. the task of the) 0S. The prison bureau | 
‘unions in all hields—in furthering | thorized to grant meritorious good | 
production, in defense of the! time to prisoners who are em-| through my attorney, 
workers’ rights, as a protector of | ployed in industry or in the various, cated with Director os : | 
the needs of the youth, as adminis-|Shops and on jobs. ‘James’ V. Bennett. It took us one; The relationship between Commu- 


bitious prison 


’ prisoners are not discriminated 


es ; 
Generally, prisoners 


— 


‘have worked. 


prisoners 


— 


“rr ed ee - “Per 


wR eae © 
i “Vv 
es 


T met with the as- 
\sociate watden who informed me 
I qualified in every respect except 
one. Namely, that he could ‘not 
assume that after I left prison I 
would become a law-abiding citi- 


etre 


Pe, are 
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+ 
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Students at the Karaganda mining school at a lecture 
power laboratory. This school trains mining specialists. 
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What | Think 
- About Oistra 


By SHOSTAKOVICH 


Since the day of-his brilliant per- 
formance at the USSR Contest of 
Musical Performers I have known 
David Oistrakh for nearly a quarter 
of a century. His skill was astonish- 
ing. He played the most diffieult 
compositions with incredible ease 
and*everyone in the hall, including 
the jury and myself, realized they 
were witnessing the birth of a great 
master. His performance was greet- 
ed with thunderous applause. | 

Oistrakh combines great talent 
with an enormous capacily for 
work. Besides being a famous ar- 
tist, he is a distinguished teacher, a 
professor of the Moscow Conser- 
atory. He has trained many out- 
standing voung violinists who have 
won international contests which 
brought together the best violinists 
jn .the world. His pupils include 
Victor Pikaizen, Valery Klimov, 
Igor Politkovsky, Olga Parkhom- 


enko, Olga Kaverzneva, and many! 
others. Brought up in the best, tra-- 


ditions of Russian and Soviet mu- 
sianship, Oistrakh generously shares 
hiis knowledge and_ skill with the 
Vyoung. 

In spite of the enormous scope 
of his activities Oistrakh has no dil- 
ficulty in organizing his time, a 
quality that I, for instance, envy 
him very much. He takes part in 
public life, writes for mewspapers 


and magazines about his innumer- : 


able concert tours and what he has 
geen abroad. 

“If a day passes without my get- 
ting to know at least one musical 
work that is new to me,” Oistrakh 
says, “I consider that day wasted.” 

* 

1 HAVE heard Oistrakh a great 
number of times but I don’t remem- 
ber a single performance when he 
played‘ below his standard. Some 
years ago in Berlin I lived in a 
hotel room next to his. The pro- 
gram he was to play two days later 
included the Chaikovskv violin cen- 
certo. Needless to say, Oistrakh 
must have played that concerto 
hundreds of tirfies. Yet for two days 
on end he practiced it as though 
he had never performed it before. 
J don't think I shall be mistaken 
if I say htat it is this combination 
of enormous talent and incessant 


a 


————_— = 


ing husban 


.. 
work, the unity of inspiration and 
exquisite mastery that has earned 
Oistrakh his titles of “king of vio- 
linists” and “first violin of the 
world,” as he has been called 
abroad. 

I am happy that my violin con- 
certo was first performed by: this 
outstanding musician. Oistyakh 
helped me with his advice in the 
process of composition. Anybody 
who looks at the music will notice 
that the.violin score is edited by D. 
Oistrakh, No formal editing this, 
no mere checking of notes and 
bars, but genuine creative help tor 
the’composer.  ‘ 

Oistrakh has played my concerto 
many times, and every performauce 
has been so full of inspiration and 
insight, such understanding of the 
ideas and feelings which I tried to 


_ convey that I have often found my- 


self thinking: “If I were a violinist, 
this is just the interpretation I 
should strive for!” 

* 


INDEFATIGABLE in his search 
for new violin music, Oistrakh was 
the first-to play excellent concertos 
by Aram Khachaturyan, Nikolai 
Mvyaskovsky, Nikolai Rakov, -and 
the sonatas of Prokotiev. Many So- 
viet composers have dedicated 
works to him. 

With Lev Oborin and Svyatoslav 
Knushevitsky, David Oistrakh plays 
in a trio that is rightly scone eld 
one of the best im the world. They 
have performed by “Trio for Violin, 
Cello, and Piano.” Now I am think- 
ing of writing a sonata and a new 
violin concerto which I very much 
hope that Oistrakh will introduce 
to the public. 

Oistrakh is versatile enough to 
be interested in other things be- 
sides music. He is a great lover of 
books and his shelves contain many 
rare editions. A first-class chess 
player, he can sit for hours solving 
a difficult chess problem. Incident- 
ally, he says chess helps him in his 
Music. 

g + : 

OISTRAKH is an excellent driv- 
er and one finds him surprisingly 
well informed about various makes 
of cars. A thing that particularly 
pleases our strict Moscow traffic 
inspectors is that he also knows the 
highway code and keeps his license 
clean. : 

One more thing, Oistrakh is a 
keen amateur photographer . and 
even goes in for cine photography. 
During his concert tours this world- 
famous violinist buzzes his cine 
camera with the enthusiasm of a 
professional cameraman, recording 
on celluloid the life and customs 
of many races. His friends see 
many an interesting amateur film 
at his home. 

What else can I add to the por- 
trait? Simply that Oistrakh is a lov- 
and father. 
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By MONTANA SHEEPHERDER 


IN THE YEAR 1948, in the 
spring, I had been working on 
short jobs and spent my aT 
hunting jobs. No summer wor 
could I find. On the last I had 
worked ten days. The boss took 
me to Helena, Mont. . 

I ordered White Horse scotch. 
After the second drink a big young 
man walked in: He stood at the 
door a bit then walked straight 
to me and told the bartender, “Give 
Jack and I a drink.” The bartender 
He 
knew this young man’s drink. The 
young man said, “We should get 
along. good, we both drink the 
same. 

Then he added, “I’ve got a job 
for you. Ive seen you _ before 
herding sheep in Washington.” 
Then I began to place him in my 
mind. “I thought you must know 
me when you called my name,” 
I said, “And. you must be the cow- 
puncher I knew by the name of 
Carl.” | | 

“Yes,” he said, “But I am work- 
ing on a sheep range, as foreman 
how. 

He wanted me to hunt sheep in 
the mountain. One of the herd- 
ers had lost about 150 head. I 
said, “yes,” quickly. It was an 
experience I'd never had. I never 
thought to ask about wages. 

About seven 
each with a bottle of scotch. We 
made camp and went to bed. I 
slept good that night and was up 
at four—fit for the hospital. We 
had our bacon and eggs and he 


left. I went back to bed. 
* 


I HUNTED for the sheep for 
three days and decided to stay out 
the next night. I fixed a big 
lunch, enough for two davs. Sharp- 
ened my pocket knife, took a blan- 
ket, put my lunch in a salt sack 
and eft early. 

I was bound to find a sheep dead 
or live. I walked all day. Noth- 
ing happened—couldn’'t even find 
water. I made camp early. There 
was a heavy dew in the morning 
so I sucked quite a bit of moisture 
off leaves and = flowers, getting 
enough so I .could swallow my 
breakfast. 

The going was tough. I walked 


we were ready, . 


i 


slow and listened for sounds and 
looked for tracks and water. 

At about four in the morning 
T was sitting on a\windfall, thinking 
about going back\to camp. Then 


J noticed two young coyotes. They, , 


were ‘smelling the ground and 
going north. I could tell they 
were following something—maybe 
sheep. 

So I thought I would follow them 
a ways. I had enough in the sack 
for breakfast. At about six I found 
water and made camp for the 
night.. Then I heard a bell. It 
was a sheep on the run. By the 
sound it was far away north. I 
thought it was the coyote that \had 
them running. I had water and 
a boiled egg for supper. I bulged 
my stomach with about a gallon 
of water. 

* 
I LEFT camp as soon as the 


sun came up. I finally came to a 


nice little park and walked straight. 


center and there I found a sheep 
that had been killed but looked 
O.K.—good enough to eat. This 
would solve my biggest problem. 


I decided it was the work of a 
black “bear. The heart and liver 
were gone. Some part of the neck 
and backbone had been eaten but 


the hind quarters were not touched. 


So I got my knife working and 
soon was slicing meat ready for the 
frying pan. - (I didn't have one 
but I thought of something Jater 
on.) I. put it all in the salt sack 
with some tallow. The sheep was 
very thin. 

* | 

WHEN I GOT loaded I thought 
the bear might be back and that 
I had better be moving with what 
I considered mine. 

I climbed on top of the ridge to 
listen better and look for more 
parks. I saw grouse but I had no 
gun. 

After an hour or so I found some 
sheep—at least four of them. They 
sure were scared and ran away in - 
all directions—and I had no dog! 

It took me a while to get them 
to get used to me. I finally gath- 
ered them in a fashion and staved 
with them in hopes of finding 
more. Some were of the brand 
I was looking for and some: were 
not. 

Sheep I was look for; sheep I 
had found. With = sliced mutton 
in my salt sack I was feeling very 
good. : eo 

It started to get foggy. I let the 
sheep go where they were headed, 


By S. VAN VEEN AMTER 


(The following story was wril- 
ten ten years ago but was laid 
aside and forgotten.) 


iT WAS @ Ame. 3 
sleep. I got up and glanced at 
a couple of papers. 
the radio, very softly in order not 
to wake any one at that hour., I 
President Navy 
Day speech. It fairly screamed 
of the imperialist might of the 
United States. I read that 
Truman and Attlee had decided 


read Truman's 


also 


to keep the atomic bomb secret _ 


even from the allies of the United 


States. I shivered. Were they 
fixing for an atomic’ war? . 

I began idly to dial the radio— 
very softly so as not to disturb 
the neighbors. Most of the- sta- 
tions had dance music. I con- 
tinued to dial. Finally I got some- 
thing else, another station, very 
faint. Then nothing, as if the radio 
had gone dead. I couldn't get a 
oll out of the box for a minute 
or_so. This was followed by a 
curious crackling as of distant elec- 
tricity. My radio appeared to be 
out of order: but it-had been act- 
ing like a well-behaved radio for 
some time. 

Suddenly I got a station and a 
voice saying in what seemed to 
be English but with a strong curi- 
ous accent which I could not place, 
“Herro —- helow!” then nally 
“Hello”! I could not place the ac- 
cent—not French, German, Greek 
or Chinese. I listened intently 
and tuned the dial to make it a 
trifle louder. ; | 

Then it came again. “Marr, 
Marr, corling—Marr — Marr! Con- 
tact—contact—Mars listening long— 
long! Falling atom opened plan- 
etarium air ways’ (or maybe it 
was air waves). Then some more 
words that sounded like a mixture 
of Greek and Chinese: it was cer- 
tainly Chinese and Greek. to me! 


couldn t- 


Then 'I dialed | 


Night I 


Suddenly there was another 
voice and I could make out the 
words. This time, through the 
ctrange accent I distinctly under- 
stood the following words—“Mars 
watching — long ~ one’ hundred 
vears! years! Earth peopie stop 
atom bomb explosions—! !” 

I almost exploded with sup- 
pressed excitement. ms 

*i/\ 

THERE WAS a long\pause and 
some more of what ap- 
peared to be static. I hugged the 
radio “waiting. I found» myself 
waiting for a full five minutes 
with intense anxiety. There was 
nothing but statis and it affected 
all But whoever 
stranger was I wanted to hear 
more. Suddenly I was rewarded 
and my heart beat faster as I lis- 
tened. “STOP WAR-—stop war— 
stop war—stop atom bomb! I long 
pause and more satic crackling 
sounds; then — “Mars watching 
earth many years with atomic spec- 
tragoles (that’s what the voice 


seemed to be saying) Atom not for 
war! atom energy—atom—heat— 


sound 


stations. 


the> 


atom heat for gardens—for earth— 
all atoms for life—not death—not 
death—” here the voice got loud, 
“for life—for life—for life on earth 
—sister planet!” : 

To say that I was excited is to 
put it mildly. I felt like scream- 
ing to the neighbors—“Turm on the 
radios!” What was this? What 
could it be? ‘What station was it? 
Was I alone in the whole world 
listening to a voice from a star? 
lf no one had heard it, would 
any one believe me? I sat hunch- 
ed over the radio breathless with 
fast beating heart.. Whoever was 
speaking, it. made sense? Some 
one somewhere—could it really be 
from another planet—was warn- 
ing the United States to keep the 
big three together for peace— 
against the danger of atomic de- 


struction! 


Again the electrical sounds and 
the curious audible accent: in faet 
for a moment or two I couldn't 
make out any words at all. Then © 
again I heard words I could un- 
derstand in ‘spite of the strange 
mechanical-— hardly human voice 
and the accent ever heard before 
on land and sea, (And I have 
been in several lands across the 
sea and have listened. to ‘people 


_ speaking Greek, Chinese and other 


languages here in my own coun- 
try. ? 


* 


I WAITED breathlessly. In 


‘the night stillness I could actually 


hear my own heartbeat. Then 
the voice came again, but I: 
couldn't make any sense out of it. 
Another minute and I was reward- 
ed with words in English, stil] dif- 
ficult—very difficult to follow. And 
then clear as day the voice said, 
“Mars using atomic energy five 
hundred years! Shall we burn up 
earth with atomic rays! (What 
kind of people aré you, I sudden- 
ly thought. balefully. Don't you 


‘dare to do’ any such thing!) 


And as if in answer to my very 


\ 
j 
j 


ountain — 


1 that was north. It happened 
be O.K. because I found more 
rep. I heard a bell and found 
ny more but they were not my 
rep. So I knew there were 
e somewhere. | 
_ kept on adding sheep all day, 
il dark, and making friends with 


found water. I made a fry- 
pan out of a tobacco can and 
een stick, split on one end for 


andle.' It worked but it was too - 


ail and light. I found plenty 
salt in the corner and seams of. 
salt sack. 
But I was Jost just as bad as the 
ep in that heavy fog. 

| * 


JEXT MORNING no sun could 
nd, just very wet fog- 

had more sheep meat for break- 
fy blanket was very heavy and 
sun to dry it. 

found my sheep easily in the 
rning. | They were getting used 
me. Spo I went looking around 
more., IT tound more but not 
bell sheep.2 I decided about 
n to start: downhill.- There was 
sun so I had to take a chance 
iJ or bad, , 

fter an hour or so I heard a 
l. I found them and the one 
vas looking for was there. It 
id be that I;had found all that 
re alive. There were wo. fat 
S. | 

t was tough going and slow all 


and I was eating tough mutton’ 


day. We reached a little park 
there was a little stfeam of 
ter ruining down. It was get- 


g dark and the fog had gone _ 


ewheie, but no sun yet. | 
<i more mutton for about three 
irs before I went to sleep. 
Next morning the sun was shijp- 
We were going east, but to 
2m the sun was all wrong. | 
int know if going east was O.K. 
not. 

he sheep were no bother. They 
mt against the sun downhill. 


- | was-alive. 


. 


I dried my blankets and every- 
thing else and sunned myself. 

About noon that day I spotted 
a tent. I-walked ahead of the 
sheep and got to it. - It was a 
sheep camp. Coffee, it meant to 
me. I lay down near the camp 
to sleep in the sun. 

* 


SOMETIME LATER the herder 
came home and poked me in the 
belly with his cane to find out if 
He couldn't talk very 
good English but we got along 
fine. After I saw his sheep, | 
told him I had some of his with 
mine. He didn’t know he had lost 
any. 

Ife told me the packer would 


be coming to camp the next day. 
1 asked him where I was and he 
didnt ‘know. So I had to 
wait for the camp-tender. I sure 
Lad a good sleep that night and 
didn't get up for breakfast. 

After a while I went to look at 
my flock. The camp-tender got 
to camp before I did. ‘The herder 
was at camp, too, talking with the 
camp-tender in their own. lan- 
guage.. The herder. was atraid of 
losing his job. °I told him many 
other herders lose - sheep. 

Then the camp-tender asked mie 


just 


where | found them. 1 showed him 


¢ 4 
> 


as best I- could and he said, “That 


ars Calling 


muights, the next words were— 
o, No,; NO: Mars hopes not! 
iter planet—we implore——” The 
ice trailed off into static—I heard 
ase words distinctly: “Listen 
rth! Atomic war on earth can 
inter earth and bring terrible 

hquake on Mars!. Don't drag 

h into atomic destruction. We 
you it would be end of earth 


anet.” 
* 


HEN THE RADIO. went dead. 
couldnt get any stations at all. 
ook a deep breath and tried to 
npose myself and’ get some sleep. 
was a cute trick whatever it 
s, but enough is enough. -I 
ided to make. some tea, take a 
t drink and ‘try to get some 
Sp. 

walked into the kitchen and 
t some water on to boil. | I sliced 
»>mon. Sometimes a hot drink is 
bthing at night. But I stil] wished 


I often do that someone was 


aring this ungodly \ vigil: with 


made the tea and just started 
sip it when with a rattle, the 
io came on again. 
“If earth man is listening,” it 
d, go at once into open space! 
sky lanes, atmosphere is with- 
t louds. Go at once! Look in 


the distance, and see >Mars— Mars 
MARS!" 
* 

NOW I WAS amused. I sipped 
my lemonade. It was 3 AM. Did 
anyone expect me to go out in 
the night and search without a 
telescope for a star? The whole 
world .appeared tucked away in 
millions of beds and asleep. I 
surely had no intention of getting 
on my clothes and walking out 
into the deserted streets. But | 
put down my glass and walked 
to the window. For a moment I 
gazed ‘intently at the star studded 
firmament. Where would the 

lanet Mars be? I surely did not 
oma I could see a fairly large 
expanse of sky. What a hoax—And 
I almost feel for it. 
conscious of a lingering excitement. 
I wished that some one was with 
me. {[* remembered having read 
somewhere that Mars has a reddish 
tint. But where was it supposed 
to be! | 

J scanned the: star-studded firma- 
ment with emotions I always feel 
when star gazing. 

Then I saw it! Mars, the red 
planet! And slanting from it 
obliquely, millions of miles through 
space, was a long thin shaft of 
light like a silver thread... . 


---—— ~ 


Agencies Victimize Unemployed Workers 


Year Editor: 


BRONX. 


This is with regard to a letter I saw printed in The Worker 
Kbout the racket of employment agencies. 

I left an. office job recently, after working there nine years. I 
ecided to look for a part time job. I tried going to agencies. I al- 
ays disliked agencies, as I felt they are rackets. But I found a new 
ind: of agency which is worse than any of the others, ‘These agen- 
jes call themselves “Business Services.” 

They hire the applicants as their own employees, at a certain 
ate of pay. These “employees” are then sent out, to business con- 

serns who are called “clients” or “customers,” of the agency or “Busi- 


ess Service.” 


For example, if the applicant or “employee” earns $1.75 an hour, 


he “client” or “customer 


(Continued on Page 9) 


. — 


pays $2.25 an hour to the agency or 


" 


Still I was - 


is 20 miles from here. It is a wild 
country with lots of cats and bears.” 


I thought I might as well tell 
him I was lost. I didn’t know the 
name of the outfit I was working 
for but he happened to know Carl, 
the foreman. Then he knew what 
to do with me. I had about 10 
miles more to go to the home camp 
where there was a corral. 

I got started that afternoon 
and stayed out with the sheep that 
night. I finally got to the camp. 
There was nobody there, but Jots 
to eat. 

I got to thinking, “Maybe, I will 
get 24 hours pay for the nights ] 
sleep out.” 

* 
WHILE I was cooking me a 


feed Carl drove in. They had start- 


ed to hunt for me and he had 
heard about me from the neighbor 
tender. He said he thought I had 
all his sheep and I had done fine 
and should get extra money for-my 
good work, ; 

He asked me what I would have 
done if I hadn't found a dead 
sheep. I told him I would have had 
to hunt berries and had never seen 
— | 

He had my bottle of White 
Horse scotch in -his pick-up and 
went and got it.. That went fine 
just before eating. : 7 

He told me I didn't have to 


work until noon’ the next. day. 
fe ; 


NEXT DAY,I took the sheep to 
the herder but they had to show me 
the way. I was still Jost. When I 
got to my old camp I stopped for 
dinner and everything in the camp 
as well as the mountain was in the 


wrong place. I never could place 
that mountain in my mind. As far 
as | am concerned she is lost. 

Car] came to my sheep next day 
and we loaded up, and broke camp. 

He told me we would go to 
Helena and see the big boss. He 
said, “I will try to keep you, but 
mv trouble is that the boss has a 
bunch of pets working for him and 
they ve been with him for years. 
They don’t like me and I dont 
care much for them.” 

We drove right to the - boss’ 
house. Carl told him about me and 
told me where to find him in town, 

The big boss asked me how 
many days I had worked. I told 
him. “I'welve days on the jo’, but 
I didn’t go out the first half day.” 

The Mrs. of the House talked to 
me and asked me where I would 
be going. I told her Great Falls 
and she said, “We are going there 
now and you can ride with us if 
you like.” Then I knew there was 


“no job fer me, so I said, ves. 


My cheque was ready. He paid 
me for 114 days at $5 a dav. I 
looked at him. And he didn’t look 


the same—not a bit pleasant. 
* 


MY FIRST THOUGHT was to 
start a fight. Then I told him to 
write me a different cheque with 
more money. He said, “That's all 
we pay.” 

I asked him if it was all he had 
in the bank. Then J decided |] 
couldn’t talk to him in a decent 
way any more and walked out. 

I'd rather ride in a freight car 
to Great Falls then ride with him 


in his Buick—and after the good. 


reputation I had made with my 
fellow workers! 

The man who got all the benefit 
was my enemy. I was sure I would 
lose if I saw a lawver. Anyway, I 
didn’t Jand in‘jail but it was a 
costly experience hunting sheep in 
the mountains of Montana, 
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The Man Who Said - 
War ls Hell 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
WILLIAM T. SHERMAN BY 
HIMSELF, (Indiana University 
Press) $8. 


By DON SANDERS 
TAKING the advice of another 


reviewer, we have waited a week 
to judge General William H. Sher- 
man’s 800 pages of memoirs, pub- 
lished in the Civil, War Centenary 
Series of Indiana University. 
The volume has not altered sig- 
nificantly ins that interval, It re- 
mains largely an account of the 
strategy and-tactics used by Union 
forées to deal a death blow to the 
slavocracy by the “Gate-City of the 
South” with its foundries, arsenals 
and machine shops and subsequent- 
ly to march over the Georgia coun- 
tryside to Savannah and the sea. 


In his Memoirs, General Sher-. 


man reveals that he was essen- 
tially a military man who_ had 
only a restricted understanding of 
the monumental meaning of the 
struggle against slavery which was 
dominating. his time. He _ recog- 
nized that freedom for the en- 
slaved was to be an _ inevitable 
result of the Union success. But 
ten years later, he was able to de- 
scribe that struggle as only “an 
event involving a conflict of pas- 
sion, of prejudice, and of arms,” 

On the other hand, citing many 
examples showing the reception by 
freed Negro masses to; the Union 
forces, Sherman demonstrates that 
these respected and trusted him 
and regarded him as a Messiah. 
His memoirs show also that there 
were few officers in the Union 
forces who made a clearer distine- 
tion between the real friends and 
the real foe in that four-year battle 
to smash slavery. 

: 

AS HE PREPARED to march to 
the sea, Sherman carefully directed 
his 100,000 troops to distinguish 
constantly between “the rich, who 
are usually hostile. and the poor 
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and industrious usually neutral or 
friendly.” 

With profound regret, he felt 
compelled to leave behind Ne- 
groes aml whites whom the passage 


, 
Dentin: 


of the army had freed. The speed 


of the army's movement against 
Atlanta and to the sea in 1864 
prevented it from training freed 
Negroes and poor white farmers as 
soldiers in the Union forces. ‘hus, 
while enlisting a large force of 
Negroes as teamsters and pioneers 
to prepare fortifications for troops, 
under fire, Sherman ordered all to 
discourage the Negroes and whites 
from attaching themselves to- the 
force as it moved across Georgia. 

“At some future date,” he said, 
“we will be able to provide for the 
poor whites and blacks who seek 
to escape the bondage under which 
they are pow suffering.” 

* 


LIKE ‘Southern Negro leaders, 
he opposed as unworthy and fool- 
ish the Federal policy of enlisting 
Negroes as substitutes for whites. 
With Negro leaders he complained 
that the great object should be to 
push -threugh the rebellion the 
shortest way. 

He supported the Negroes’ com- 
plaint that, “there seems some- 
thing wanting in the enlistment 
policy, for it doesn’t strengthen the 
army.” ’ 

Negro leaders urged that enlist- 
ment of freed slaves be placed .un- 
der the direction of Sherman. 

On: him: the Negro: leaders: said: 
“His conduct and deportment -to- 


ward us characterized him as a 
friend and gentleman. We have 
confidence in General Sherman 
ad think what concerns us could 
not be in better. hands.” : 

The great historic significance 
of the army’s capture of Atlanta 
in September, 1864, under Sher- 
mans command is disclosed by 
the General's writing. 

* 

HE SAID: “A Presidential elec- 
tion then agitated the North. Mr. 
Lincoln represented the national 
cause, and General McClellan had 
accepted the nomination of the 
Democratic Party, whose platform 
was that the’ war was a failure, 
and that it was better-to allow. the 
South to go free to establish a sep- 


,arate government, whose corner- 


stone should be slavery. Success to 
our arms at that instant was, there- 
fore, a political necessity; and it 


was all-important that something 


startling in our interest should oc- 


cur before the election in Novem- 


ber. The brilliant success at At- 
lanta filled that requirement, and “ 
made the election of Mr. Lincoln 
certain.” | 
Well 


Lincoln 


may President Abraham 
have delivered to Sher- 
man and the 100.000-man army 
“the national thanks.” Well may 
Lt. Gen. Ulyses S. Grant, com- 
mander-in-chief have ordered a 
salute by all the Union forces “with 
shotted guns from every battery 


bearing upon. the* enemy.” 


* 

AS UNION FORCES departed 
eastward from the smoking ruins 
of Atlanta, the Southern. aristoc- 
racy s government issued frantic 
call after call to the people of 
Georgia to support the slave- 
holders’ fight. | 

The following is one of Sher- 
man’s examples of these frenzied 
pleas: 

Corinth, Miss. 
Nov. 18, 1864 
“To the People of Georgia: 


Arise for the defense. of our 
native soil! Rally around. vour 
patriotic Governor and. gallant 
soldiers! Obstruct and destroy 
all the roads in Sherman's front, 
flank and rear and his army will 
soon starve in vour midst. 

General Beauregard” 

Citizens of Georgia described 
the response of “their” officials to’ 
the Slavocracy’s call. They said 
that Governor Brown, the state of- 
ficers and the legislature of Geor- 
gia “stripped a public building of 
carpets, curtains and furniture of 
all sorts, which were removed to ° 
a train of freight-cafs” .. .. “and 
ignominously fled in the utmost 
disorder and confusion.” 


In sharp contarst to this fright 
of the slaveowners’ spokesmen, at 
the prospect of freedom was the 
reactionary on the part of the peo- 
ple of Georgia who / remained 
either passively acquiescent or co- 
operative at the passage of the 
Union army. 

General. Sherman writes of the 
frantic calls for help by the govern- 
ment, “We were rather antused 
than alarmed at these threats, (and 
made light cf the feeble opposi- 
tion olfered to our progress. 


HE TELLS of Southerners who 
pointed out to his troops “ the 
residences of slave-ownmg gen- 
erals in the Confederate army. 
These plantation’s troops promptly 
sacked. And in only one or two 
cases did any. person destroy food 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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CHANGE THE WORLD 


_A NEWSPAPER BALLAD IN A MINOR KEY — 


By MICHAEL GOLD 
' 4 NEWSPAPER BALLAD ON THE MURDER 
OF A FAITHFUL WIFE 
(By her husband, John Harvey Brier, Emment 
Advertising Tycoon of San Francisco) 
iq 

At dawn yesterday in his $186,000 show place on Nob 
Hill, | 

John Harvey Brier, 54, eminent advertising tycoon 
and society leader,, 

Murdered his wife, Nancy, 46, member of one of San 
Francisco's pioneer families and eminent Vassar 
graduate, ; 

Weep, weep, ve little rivers and. make the rivers flow! 

Love is the hope of the world! 

9 


The sensational news shocked the na- 
| tion's advertising circles, 
Since: for years Mr. Brier’s agency has 
represented some of the nation's 
top blue chip accounts 
In soap and gasoline, cigarettes, cere- 
als and Presidential elections, 
Mr. Brier is also widely known as the 
Father of Radio Free Spirit 
That wafts litthe red balloons over the Tron Curtain 
bearing advertising slogans of freedom and revolt, 
Such as the one last year, that earned him the Pultizer 
“Shake to earth your chains like dew! 
Freedom means ‘soap Makes and crunchier corn flakes 


for YOU!" ) 


4 


3. 


He had been a self-made boy who once delivered news- 
: papers and saved his profits for investment, 

His will to success reminded trightened observers of 

Napoleon or Jack the Ripper, | 

He rushed up the ladder of success like a fireman hero 


AS I SEE IT FROM HERE 


— THOSE W 


By JESUS COLON 

1 DON’T KNOW it you have noticed it, but there 
are many more people talking to themselves these days 
than some years back. 

You see them in the subways, in the buses, on public 
square benches, or while: just walk- ™ 
ing on the sidewalks of any big city # ; 
in the United States. 

Ever since the statistics of un- & 
employment sarted mounting—three & 
millions, thrée anda half millions. * 

... | bAve been finding more ot 
these people mumbling words or = 
peaceably talking to an unseen per- | 
son and sometimes vociferously giv- i 
ing in their thoughts and feelings a =, 
sort of pugnacious quality. But al- ¥ 
ways talking to themselves. 


There is an unemployment office half a block from 
sometimes 


where I live. Very convenient these davs. 
J enter just to observe the crowd and wonder when I 
will be joining them. 


like movement and posture. I.saw him ‘throwing a 
couple of mean uppercuts at the invisible enemy. | 
wondered who was the foe he was fighting. Perhaps 
the boss who, gave him the boot for his last job? Was 
lhe fighting imaginatively all the bosses and exploiters 
on earth? Such was the ferocity of his punching and 


TV VIEWS 
By BEN LEVINE 


“JAMES M. BARRIE wrote other things besides 
Peter Pan, as television fans were reminded by the, 3 
p.m. Matinee Hour when it offered a version by Helen 
Hanff of Barrie’s “Little Minister,” a ae 
story of a Scotch clergyman’s love 
for a wild gvpsie lassie (Margaret 
O'Brien). 

What drew me to this TV play 
was the announeement that it would 
deal with a town “in .the throes of 
industrial strite.” “And this- was 
so. The early scenes recorded the 
struggle by the weavers of Thrums 
against a pay cut, * : 

The Little Minister sympathized 4 


with the weavers but not with their struggles. He got 


them to throw down their arms and let the soldiers 
arrest their “ringleaders.” He. opposed violence, but 
apparently his opposition did not extend to violence 
in ‘uniform. 
? * 


A. CHECK with Barrie’s original novel showed 
that the weavers of Thrums were in fact part of the 
Chartist movement in Britain of more than 100 years 
ago. It was the British workers’ entrance into poli- 
ties, and it shook the authority of the eapitalist class. 

Clergymen’ were swept into the battle on both 
sides, for their Christian hearts (and low salaries) drew 


them to‘the workers, but their fears and duties held 


. 
h 


You will alwavs spot a man or 
a woman on a bench or/in-a- corner having some Jong 
conversation with some unseen person ‘or persons. One, 
while he kept on talking, he moved forward with boxer- 


rushing 4 | 
After his first million Mr. Brier seemed well on to success 
But took to tranquillzers going far beyond the usual 
common sense of the business world, 

He attained also a few of the customary ulcers of 
Success, | 
Until recently his associates had noted that Mr. Breier 

had grown a little sad — 
And lacking in his usual hearty manner and drive and 
ocellow ) 


4. 


All night he sat brooding in his large luxurious living 
room 
It is in modern Swedish blonde and was designed in 
Sweden and imported exclusively for him, / 
He drank double martinis than almost finished half a 
quart of rare of old Scotch imported by him exclusively, 
As dawn breathed through the window he took an old 
Cavalry sword from the wall, | 
His Confederate grandfather, gallant Colonel Brier, 
had used it cut down Yankees in the Civil War, 
Mr. Brier then headed for the bedroom where his wife 
slept behind a locked door, 
Birds in the luxweious garden outside were just walking 
with little silvery cries | 
Reminding each other to live again to eat to fly and 
love again, 
For life was joy-— 
| 
Then he cut his faithful wife Nancy into litthe chunks 
and shreds and patches, 
He scalped her in Indian style with a surprising exper- 
tise and know-how,’ 
Then wiped his bloody hands on the rare Louis 14th 
Chintz wallpaper, 
And returned to the living room where he finished 
the Scotch and smoked a tine Virginia cigarette 


imported exclusively for him, 
And like any good citizen who is witness to a crime he 


phoned the police, ; 

Wake great rivers into the judgment of morning! 

Love is the morning of the world! 

Sergeant Festus McDonald was on duty at the desk, 

He informed the reporters that Mr. Brier addressed 
him in a firm voice, 

The crisp, confident telephone voice of a tycoon 
closing a big deal with New York or Washington, 

“This, sir, is John Harvey Brier, of Nob Hill! I have a 
murder to report! 

I have just killed my wife, Mrs. Nancy Brier, of the 
same address! 

She was a good woman! [ still love her! But it was 
ethically necessary, as I will explain at the right 
time! 


Send one of your best man right over, please.” 


6. 


The mystery deepened when it was learned from the 
po ice, . : 

That after phoning them, Mr. Brier ascended to the 
roof of his mansion, | 

And through a large $5,000" telescope kept there for 
the entertainment ot guests, 

Peered earnestly and long at Venus the morning star, 

“She never will fail us,” he said cryptically to Police- 
man Thomas McGrath, ° 

While streamers of the fog slipped through the streets 
like a guerilla army of Rated ghosts, 

And dark boats in the great gleaming Day were moan- - 
ing like the lost children of our giant Mother 
California; 

The police found him there earnestly staring at Venus, 

She, the bright Morning Star of Love who can never 
fail us! | 

Among the billions of confusing stars, | 

She is-our nearest most generous, most/beautiful star! 


HO TALK TO THEMSELVES 


and jabbing in the air. He was so immersed in his 
fight with, his unseen antagonist that he. hardly noticed 
the group af spectators. that started to surround him. 


So much fury, so much passion, so much noble hate 


against the oppressions and iniquities that are done 
against man? And all lost in the air! 

You find many of these people talking to them- 
selves in the subway. When I am sitting in front ol 
them, [ move and sit besides them to see if 1 can catch 
a word here and there that would make sense. These 
people are ‘so oblivious of what is going on around 
them and so concentrated on their monologue or imag- 
inary debate that they don’t notice you at all if you are 
so curious as to stick your head practically between 
their chest and their chin trying to catch what thev 
are saying. ; 

When you do that you have to be very careful 
because many of them accompany their words with ges- 
tures—very abrupt and fiery ones sometimes—and you 
might run the risk of being thrown trom your reclining 
eggy on the talkers chest plum onto the subway 

OOr., 3 
There is a variety of these talkers-to-themselves that 
[ call mumblers. Sometimes they repeat their mum- 
bling words over and over as if trying to impress you 
with the grandiose emptiness of their mumbling noth- 
ingness. Ah, you see, only THEY know the deep 
meaning and significance of their mumbled message! 
It only the whole world would stop in its axis for a 
minute and listen! Why, the whole thing would be 
cleared and solved! 


them to the state. 

They were the victims of an inner contradiction 
present in the very birth of Christianity, in the days 
of the Roman slave empire, when both slaves and 
slaveholders embraced the new religion in a misunder- 
standing profitable to church and state and bewilder- 
ing to layman and citizen. 

The Little Minister applied the model clerical for- 
mula when he subdued the passions on both sides, 
the weavers giving up their organization and the lord 
giving up his wage cut. One leader of the weavers, 
however, remained permanently in jail while his mother 
is saved temporarily from the poorhouse by the gift of 
five pounds. | 

. | * | 

TWO TELEVISION Christmas Eve programs gave 
a vivid nicture of religious contradictions. In one, 
the “Nightbeat Before Christmas” interviewed Am- 
mom Hennacy, of the Catholic Worker staff. In 
the other, the midnight mass at St. Patrick’s was inter- 
rupted, on tlhe TV sereen, by Cardinal Spellman’s filmed 
address. 

Hennacy, a modern St. Francis, was asked by John 
Wingate what he did on that rainy day betore Christ- 
mas. His first action that morning, replied Hennacy, 
was to visit Gurley Flynn and present her with a red 
rose in memory of their early struggles in the IWW. 

He was asked whether he had made a New Year's 
resolution. He replied he made his rselution in 1918 


and hasn’t made a new one since. In 1918, when he 


While you try to read their inner thoughts through 
their facial expression, you see them smile condescend- 
ingly at this deat, confused world that does not want 
to listen to their wisdom. 

You meet all kinds of people acting queerly. If a 
real honest check-up were made among the population 
at large, I do believe the psychiatric wards would have 
to be at least quadrupled. 

fave you ever met the orchestra-conductor type 
in the subway? Without any music stand in front of 
him or a baton in his hand, he goes threugh all the four 
movements of a symphony from Borough Hall to. the 
l4th St. station. You can follow him from the allegro 
into the slew adagio movement and from there inte 
the more playful and melodious scherzo, by the slow 
or swift but poetical way he swings his baton over 
everybodys head and by the now tense, now angelic 
“gone” appearance of his face. 

One of the most familiar characters—a sort of first 
cousin to those who talk to themselves—is the would- 
be subway tenor. You also see some sopranos once in a 
while. But they are rarer in the subway than the 
inale of the -species. fs 

I am not referring to those blind or maimed gen- 
tlemen who in lieu .of an accordion use their voices 
to entice a few. nick!les and dimes into their tin cups. 
I refer to strong healthy creatures who, on the urge of 
the moment, blast the sanctity of the steadv. subway 
hum with some garrulous interpretation of “My Wild 
Irish Rose” or some operatic piece in one of the many 


s 
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CY AND THE CARDINAL 


was in prison, in ‘solitary, for refusing to register in the 
dratt, he made a resolution to fight against the system 
of exploitation and against war. 

Now he can be seen daily on 14th St. and Broadway 
selling the Catholic Worker, in the cold and heat, in sun 
and tog and rain.  Picketlines of protest against the 
A-bomb know him well. 

* - 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN, however, is to be seen 
neither on 14th St. nor on picketlines, though his TV 
appearances are more frequent than Hennacy’s. ) 

His Christmas Eve message contained words of 
comfort for the parents of the American soldiers over- 
seas, but phrases about “holding the lines” against 
Communist hordes” were not so reassuring. The 
Pope's expressions of horror at the atombomb dangers 
found no echo in the Cardinal's sentences, which were 
soothing in tone but warlike in undertone. 

nm | ; 

IT WAS A DRAMATIC contrast, that night, seeing 
and hearing first Hennacy and then the Cardinal. | It - 
sent my mind back 750 years, to the time of St. 
Francis and Pope Innocent the Third. \This was the 
century (1200) when the Saint sought( to revive the. 
early Christian traditions of love for the: oppressed 
and the Pope made his bid for world power. | 

Pope Innocent gave formal sceadenal to St. Francis. 


He approved with greater enthusiasm ’the Crusaders 


who pillaged Constantinople and the troops who ex- 
terminated the “heretics” of southern France. 


} | ee 


ON THE WAY 


Who'll Ge to Bat 


For the Defenders? 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


_ AS 1957 came to a close Thur- 
ood Marshall general counsel of 
the NAACP, noted with some 
bitterness that some 13 attorneys 
were busy defending in court 
the right of the NAACP to func- 
‘tion as an organization. Marshall 
was complaining against a grow- 
ing pattern of repression aimed 
at choking off the legal voice of 
Negroes seeking their constitu- 
tional rights. 
' In 1957, before troops were 
ralled_to enforce a court order 
to integrate Little Rock’s Cen- 
tral High School, the Arkansas 
legislature made its contribution 
to the “Stop the NAACP” drive. 
Attorney General Bruce Bennett, 
who had helped draft_a set of 
bills aimed at effecting interposi- 
tion by Arkansas, also drafted a 
Little Rock city ordinance re- 
‘quiring the NAACP to file its 
membership and financial records 
‘with the city. This ordinance was 
‘picked up by the organized rac- 
ist movement. and sent to hun- 
dreds of southern cities as the 
‘perfect device for stopping’ de- 
segregation sults. 

Before the end of 1957 12 

_ Arkansas cities and an unknown 

-number of other cities through- 

out the South had followed the 
Little Rock example. In Little 
Rock. itself, three officers of the 
NAACP, including Mrs. L. C. 
Bates, its state president, had 
been arrested, tried and _ fined 
for not turning over records. The 
officers aré frea on bail while 
the cases are on appeal to high- 
er courts. 

Meantime, Roy Wilkins, 
NAACP executive secretary, has 
said: that the NAACP will give 
up its records to southern courts 
only if the U. S. Supreme Court 
SaVS SO. 

* 

BEFORE Arkansas acted 
against it, the NAACP had had 
similar legal tiffs with Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. In 
Alabama, Montgomery County. 


Judge Walter B. Jones fined the 


organization $100,000 on a: con- 
tempt of court charge when offi- 
cers refused to surrender mem- 
bership. and financial records. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, court has 
fin€elh-NAACP officers . $25,000, 
and Judge Durwood T. Pve, the 
trial judge, has: issued his own 
version of the trial record which 
makes an appeal difficult. When 
Judge Durwood’s action was ap- 
pealed again to the Georgia 
Court of Appeals the higher 
court ruled that Judge Pye did 
not have to issue a record to suit 
the NAACP. 

Despite the use of state courts 
to persecute the NAA‘/P, Attor- 
ney General Eugene Cook -has 
asked the mayors of* Georgia 
cities to adopt ordinances pat- 
terned after that used against 
the NAACP in Little Rock, 

NAACP officers in Longview, 
Texas, have already been re- 
quested to file organization rec- 
ords, following adoption by that 
céty of a “Little Rock” ordinance. 

But the really massive or sat- 
nration campaign against the 
NAACP is. being conducted by 
the state of Virginia. For two 
vears the chief legal pre-occupa- 
tion of the state has been with 


laws for — the U. §. Su- 
reme Court and throttling the 

AACP. These laws gave com- 
plete dictatorial control to the 
state over all public education, 
gave the right of pupil place- 
ment to a state agency and gave 
the Governor the right, ulti- 
mately, to close a school which 
had been ordered to admit Ne- 
groes. But the legislature did 
more, 


There was established two 
committees with high-sounding 
names; the Committee on Of- 
fenses Against the Administration 
of Justice, and the Committee on 
Law Reform and Racial Activi- 
ties. Both these committees have 
conducted hearings somewhat 
along the line of those held. by 
the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy 
at the height of the. witchhunt. 
A white printer in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, was cited for contempt for 
not answering questions; school 
board members were badgered 
and Negroes were put through a 
sort of third degree after having 
been virtually held under arrest. 

* 

BOTH committees have now 
proferred charges against 
NAACP attorneys and against 
the NAACP itself. The NAACP 


is accused of intermeddling in 


law suits in which it is “without 
interest.” And the attorneys are 
charged with “barratry” (solicit- 
ing suits, or initiating actions in 
the name of clients who do not 
understand the nature of the ac- 
tion). The “barratry charge has 
been presented to the Virginia 
Bat Association and the General 
Assembly has received the charge 
against the NAACP for assign- 
ment to the proper authorities. 

Besides the Virginia legisua- 
tixe committees, charged with 
the task of harassing the NAACP, 
there are similar committees in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee—all called “State 
Sovereignty Commissions.” 

This is the way the battle lines 
shape uip at the end of 1957 on 
the legal front of the southern 
desegregation battle. The appar- 
ent targets were the U. S. Su- 
preme Court and the NAACP: 
the slogan was “To Preserve 
States Rights”; but the real tar- 
gets were. due process and law 
and order. 
¢ In a sense, the NAACP is 
bearing the brunt of this fight 


because it, dnd not the office of 


the U. S. Attorney General, has 
been the outstanding defender 
of the U. S. Constitution as in- 
terpreted by the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 

-New Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers says he is not go- 
ing to do as much as his pre- 
decessor Herbert Brownell. That 
leaves. it up to the people to in- 
tervene. 


— -.—-~- 


ee eee ee 


— eee — — —-—- — 


Agencies Victimize Unemployed Workers 


Johnstone 


(Continued from Page 4) 
into a Dead Man’s Gulch. 

These are the people, it seems 
to me, for whom “sweeping. re- 
forms” in education should be de- 
vised, beginning at the top and 


working downwards, 
* 


IT HAS BEEN ARGUED that 


| {not only ICBM and the satellites 
but aso important aviation records 


West) are the result of freakish, 
unbalanced specialization in a nar- 
row field of applied science to the 
detriment of broader “liberal” edu- 
cation; but the visiting education- 
ists like all who have studied the 
;matter objectively, testify that the 
exact opposite is he case. 

It is true (and at long.last gen- 
erally admitted) that Soviet seeond- 
ary school’ give much more’ time 
‘than their Anglo-Saxon counter- 
|parts ‘to scientific subjects as a 
‘whole. plus subjects like mathe- 
matics which are the “tools” of 
nearly all the sciences; but that is 
pecause so many different sciences 


; 
} 


| 


; 


are taught. There are no facilities 
whatever at this stage for special- 
izing in any one science. : 
{| The result is that the average 
Soivet 17- or ' 
‘chance of getting a much _ better 
grasp of the broad principles of| 
science and of the “scientific atti-| 
tude” with its invaluable stimulus’ 
to creative independent thinking in. 
all circumstances of life. | 
} 
students graduated in the technical 
sciences Jast vear compared with) 
1928 could be taken as evidence 
of narrow specialization . .. +ntil! 
it is realized that this eight-told in-' 
crease is actually Jess than the 
average. increase, and much_ less. 
than the increase in the faculties: 
of art, law, economics, medicine 
and agriculture! | 
. | 

I COUNT MYSLEF lucky in 
having many young friends in sec- 


ondary and technical schools and) 


at Moscow University. Their wide) 
interests, their inquiring minds, the 
‘many evidences they give of keen, 
original thinking are, to me at. 
least, a complete answer to the 
“New Class” type of criticism of. 
the Soviet regime that is heard) 
sometimes from quite intelligent} 
Westerners who have had. no’ 


all the recent Soviet. achievements] 


that received little attention in the} 
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JESUS COLON 


(Continued 


plishment. | 
If somebody were to 


should be performing whe 
you will hear from the ten 
aint itr’ 


ston and Potash. 


about to himself when he 


thing like this: 
“Khrushchev. 
“Cairo Conference .. . 
ine calling them Africans: 
Brothers. . 
Economic help... 
they mean this too. . 


Then vou would hear 
falling onto a sofa. 


‘Sputnik ... Sputnik... 


the subways. 
Note: The second colur 


“ 


ee ee 


Morris 


(Continued from Page.5) : 
That section can be summarized | 
as stating: in the recent period ma-' 
jor steps have been taken by the 


governemnt to improve conditions| 


18-vear-old has the! for the workers; the workday is; Wwe ‘ 


being cut to seven hours (six hours. 
in dangerous work); wage 
in the lowest categories have been, 
lifted; pensions have been in-| 
creased, ete. etc. and many billions 
of rubles have been 


and safety housing and in the va- 
rious benefits for the. workers. 
Nevertheless, the workers can fully 
enjoy those rights and benefits only 
if their unions are actively watch 
ful and struggle where necessary. 
to see that thev are observed in 
life. | 
* | 

THE UNIONS are called upon 
to show initiative and creativeness. 
on wavs to make the best use of 
the vast outlay by the government 
for their interest. oa 
It mav interest many of us to 
know that in the USSR they also 
have wage inequity disputes with 
workers interested in getting paid) 
in accordance with their degree of 
skill. | 
The USSR rejects the. old 


utopian ‘notion of equalitarianism) | 


Persian carpet in his spacious office. 
stalled in Dulles’ office one of those “bugs” that were — 
found in the MBA offices, the tape would record some- 


. « Khrushchev. . 


.. And they mean it too the . 
with no strings attached... . And 
.the.. 


will appear this coming Sunday. 


alloted for im-: “eas He oY 
a ! . . RRs a antary eanitation | Gcsomucn On asauent. 
The fact that eight times more provements m factory sanitation | 


& 


from Page 8) 


languages that grace the throats of New Yorkers. These 
tenors like to go higher and higher in a sort of jumping 
warbling as if straining for the peak of vocal accom- 


raise his eyes an inch from 


his newspaper, making a mental wish that the singer 


re Caruso is now doing so, 


or: “This is a free country, 


Which snows that he does not know much about 
Montgomery and Little Rock. Or about Green, Win- 


Sometimes I wonder what John Foster Dullles talks 


starts pounding that plush 
If somebody in- 


. Khrushchev. . .” 
Cairo Contereficé . . . Imag- 

and Asians brothers... . . 
. . bums. 


bums.” 
a heavy, exhausted body 


And as the intermittent snores of 
a nervous sleep subsides and is replaced by a sooth- 
ing whizz, you will hear Dulles repeating in his sleep: 


Soutnix. . . 4 


Yes, there must be quite a number of people talk- 
ing to themselves these days. 


And not all of them in 


nn on “Fhe Three Parades” 


Sherman 


(Continued from Page 7) 
in the path of the’ army. 

After the army reached the sea, 
Serman writes, “Many and many 
a person in Georgia asked me why 
lid not go to South Carolina 
(and Ft. Sumter); and when I an- 


of those Swered that we were enroute for‘ | 


that State, the invariable reply 
was: “Well, if you will make those 
people fell the utmost severities. of 
war, we will parden you for your 


| Particularly interesting is Gen- 
eral Sherman's account of the 
-armys reaction to the rising Ne- 
gro demand for Jand. 
this demand Sherman fully. expect- 
ed the Congress to take some ac- 
tion following defeat of the slavoe- 
i) 

However, in the meantime, after 
capture of Savannah, Sherman set 
aside under military protection 
great areas of land for occupancy 
by the freed Negroes. 

ote . } 

HE MADE AVAILABLE to the 
Negroes 40-acre plots of — their 
choice on-all land “from Charles- 
ton south along the. coast, all the 
abandoned rice fields along the 
rivers. for 30 miles back from the 
sea, and the country bordering the 
St. Johns River, Florida.” 3 
From army stores he gave Negro 


‘chance of getting to know young on wages. The statement of the CP. families all necessary tools for cul- 


‘Soviet People. 

Soon the whole adult population 
of the U.S.S.R. will be composed 
of people with the same. high 
standard of education as these 
‘young friends of mind. The destiny 
of the country is in their hands. 
[tt couldn’t be in better. 

This is the only “new class.” 


struggle against wage inequities. | 

Another interesting section of 
the resolution stresses the need for 
the local trade union units to show 
greater interest and activity in the) 
general atfairs of the enterprise. It, 
is quite apparent that the leaders, 
of the USSR want to induce a! 


And, those who may dislike the) 
term “classless society” could be 
asked: What is wrong with the 
idea of a one-class society when 
ithe one, all-embracing class is first- 
class? 


‘control and management of pro- 
duction and do it through their} - 


greater participation of workers in 


' 


factory units, . 


‘| opened 


We have. today in the Soviet 


‘specifically directs the unions to) tivating the soil,‘as well as trans- 


portation necessary for the mer- 
chandising of their produce. 

“Vhe military authority at. that 
day,” he said, “had a perfect right 
to grant the possession of any 
vacant land to which they could 
extend military protection.” 

In Savannah, where © Union 


‘troops found a handsome monu- 


ment to Count Pulaski, who tellin 


the revolutionary assault of the city 


1779, General Sherman = re- 
the stores. and churches 
and established public markets, all 


| 1h 


Union what amounts to a drive open to everyone without discrim- 
among the 50,000,000 trade unton-. 


‘ination. 


Regarding - 


ists to develop in them greater con- | + | 
sciousness of the fact that as build-| ie pDFIIVERED food to the . 
ers_of the socialist society they masses and ‘he called upon both Uf 
should reap the full benefits poor whites and Negroes to enter 
available to them under it and €X-| the Union ranks, ordering that they 
ercise ‘the responsibilities that) 4. ,.1¢ be formed into companies, 
comes with being the owners Of) pb aitalions and regiments. 
the means of production. This) | ater he expressed the utmost 
drive is bound to bring about) aqmiration fér General Paine’s di- 
‘some profound changes in the! yicion of Negro ,troops when he 
life of the Soviet people. reviewed these at Raleigh in April, 
Meanwhile, “our trade union! 1865. 
leaders still hold down the iron | Sherman wrote to General Grant 
curtain to prevent American union-| from Pocotaligo, S. C., as the war 
ists from even taking a peak at the! drew to end in January, 1865: “T 
Soviet: side—and this, despite the! think the ‘poor white trash’ of the 
welcome agreement the State De-} South are filling out of their ranks 
| partment has already reached with by sickness, desertion and every 
teh Soviet Union for cultural, edu-| available means; but there is a 
cational, scientific sports and other} large class of vindictive Southern 
exchanges. : ters who will fight to theSast. 


( 


j 


/ 


(Continued from Page 7) 
“Business Service.” The agency is therefore making 50 cents profit 
for each hour the.employee works. | 
| 7 | 
OF COURSE the agency takes care of withholding taxes, So- 
cial Security, etc. But that must come out of the $1.75 per hour 
of the ‘employee’s. Any increase in pay must be taken up with the 
agency. ; | 
It looks to me that it is a case of renting out people's Jabors. A | 
person becomes more like a slave in a situation like this. | 
* I think The Worker should have a series of articles exposing 
the employment agency rackets. | 
I know that many Puerto Rican and Negro people come to 
“/ Manpower, Inc.; for jobs. Manpower, Inc. is one of the agencies or 
“Business Services,’ that I am writing about. I am sure many peo- 
ple are taken advantage of. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
Sincerely 


For a sample copy 
of THE WORKER 
* 


The Worker 

35 East 12th St., 

New York 3, N.Y. 
*. 

Please send me a 

sample copy of 

The Worker _ 


Name 


Addreés 


CP. City o--- Zone i: SA... 


‘sy 


\ 
\ 


jf 


nation does not arise out of mili- 


- anointed 


-exnanding economy with increasing 


“pert” Harry Schwart: wrote that in __ its 


_in_the hands of. people concerned cap. 


Militant Labor Forum. 
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Harriman Worried About U. S. 
 - Ghamees in Economic Struggle 


By MAX GORDON 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that a New York governor has very profound things to say about 
the general condition of the world and the country when he tells the Legislature what he 


By JANET STEELE 

THE AMERICAN. public has 
been treated, since the first Sput- 
nik, to a long-overdue airing of the 
outstanding weaknesses of our edu- 
cational system. The publication by 
the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare of its re- 
port on Education in the USSR has 
helped focus rauch of the criticism 


in 


wants done about the state. But Averell Harriman got a bit closer to some essentials about 
our system, in his legislative mes-; ~ é : _— - ila : 


? 


sage of last Wednesday, that the 
wind-blowers of our ruling class 
generally do. 

Harriman said he wasn’t worried 
so much about Soviet military ad- 
vances, “which surely ze can over-| 
take,” as he was about the increas-. 


ing economic and political influ-| 
ence of the Soviet Union throu®h-. 


‘out the world. 


What he is asserting here is that 
the real “threat” to our capitalist 


tary “aggression” as some of our 
spokesmen pretend, It 
arises, rather, out cf the expanding 
economic power ot socialist so- 
ciety; its attraction ‘for industrially 
backward nations; its political 
magnetism as a defender of the tia- 
tional independence of © peoples 
fo-merly or presently under impe- 
rialist sway: 
Because 


aware of 


Harriman is acutely 
this, he pleads for “an 


production and productivity, not 
just in our own country but in the 
free*world as a whole.” 

“Today we cannot afford the 
waste of unemployment and idle 
production facilities,” he cries. And 


on curriculum. Public figures ol 
all sorts, from the President down, 
have joined the chorus; and the 
prospect for much-needed improve- 
meents seemed bright. — 

But real public education has 
powerful enemies. They have lain 
low during this period, or have 
even given lip-service to the cause 
of better schooling—but they have 
no intention of letting it become 
a fact. Unless there is much better 


organization and much greater un- 
derstanding among the advocates 
of educational change, the present) 
fanfare will die down without ac- 
‘complishing anything beyond a few 
surface improvemetts, 
| We know that the HEW report: 
‘on the Soviet schools was falsified 
even before publication, from the 
istatement of the original author, 
Mrs. Eleanor Lowman, and from 
the exposure in the Nov. 18 issue 
of I. F. Stone’s weekly. 

| Nevertheless, there is still plenty, 
of dynamite in this report. For the 
‘Soviet Union has accomplished: the 
“impossible” in its schooling—and 
that is a tough morsel tor our ex- 
perts to swallow. 

They have taken the average 
child and give him an education 
equal to the finest anywhere in the 
world. And the average child has 
proved as capable as the “elite” ol 


he adds that “we must strive for 
the fullest utilization of our hire 
man and material resources and 
the individual tullillment) which. 
that entails.” | | | * 

Harriman is hitting here at the IN A LARGER SENSE, man- 
heart of the disadvantage which power and productive facilities in. 
burdens our canitalist nation in its socialist society are geared to “full! 
competition with socialist society.| utilization” for the maximum ben- 
As I had occasion to discuss in a efit of the .gociety. In a capitalist 


ee | 


gineers and technicians. 


Worker article a few weeks ago, society, they are geared not to full! P 3 


dustry is operated by trained en- the same period in 1957. This is 
fell from 448 to 183 in the same 


| manpower 


such an apologist for capitalist so- utilization, but to sales and profits. | 


ciety as N. Y. Times Soviet “ex-) And so our nation is handicapped_ 

competition, | 

capitalist industrial operations are pleas cannot overcome this handi-| 
= j 


with sales, advertising, financial The governor, in his mesage, 
and legal problems peculiar to Cap-| confessed: that all was not well in 
italist distribution; but Soviet in- the department of non-waste of 
mune a a —| manpower and productive tacili- 
ties. There were about 5100,000 
~ more on the unemployment insur- 
| ance rolls at the end of the year 
1957 that at the beginning, and 
|the number of unemployed is run- 
ning at about 32 percent above 

ithe five-year average. 
| Perhaps even more dangerous, 
JEWISH CURRENTS Coming Out Party) new industrial operations reported’ 


and Reception for Morris U. Schappes, hew) : ; . 
’ ‘ J » LO = 
sites land Dr. Moule Harap, retiring cai_| te the State Department of Com- 
tor. Jan. 19, Sunday afternoon 2 p.m.| merce fell from 248 in the first 
Program: MORRIS CARNOVSKY: Teddi/eleyen months of 1956 to 195 in 
Schwartz, folksinger. Refreshments. Con-' ; 
tribution $1.50. At Fraternal Clubhouse, = — | 
110 'W. 483 St., New York. GARMENT CENTER OPEN FORUM. 


The AFL-CIO Convention 
Speaker: GEORGE MORRIS 
Labor Editor, The Worker 
Wednesday, Jan. 15, 6 p.m. 


YUCOSLAV-AMERICAN HALL 
405 W. 41 St., N. Y. C. 
Auspices: Garment Freedom of _ the 
Press Committee 


_ —_—-~ a 


Saturday Manhattan 


MURRY WEISS. Socialist writer 
educator will speak on ‘'Socialisin 
Peace’ (What is meant by peacefil co-/ 
@xistence?) (How American socialists can) 
effectively act against the war makers!) | 
Saturday, Jan. 11, 8:30 p.m. 116 Univer-' 
sity Pi.-Contribution 5O cents. Auspices: 


and 
ard 


A New Series of Classes and Forums 


MARXIST THEORY TODAY 


MONDAY . : 
6:30—Basic Principles of Marxism—Kleinu 
6:30—Main Epochs in U. S. History__Aptheker 
8:30—The New World of Socialism (to be announced ) 
8:30—The Philosophy of History—Aptheker 

TUESDAY’ | 
6:30—Struggles for Negro Freedom—Aptheker 
8:50—New Problems in Theory—Aptheker 

3 WEDNESDAY | 
6:30—Economics of Capitalism—Weise 
6:30—Boom and Bust in U. S.—Weise 
THURSDAY 
6:30—Dialectical Materialism—Wells 
6:50—Pavlov and Frend—Wells 
FRIDAY : 
8:15—Review of the Week—Collins and others 
| SATURDAY 
1] A. M.—The New World A-Comin’—Collins 
(A class for teenagers) 
7 SUNDAY 
8:15—Sunday Evening Fornm—Guest Speakers 
(Chairman: Coltins) 
All classes meet at Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave, for six weeks 
starting January 20 | mt 
Fees: Full class registration, $5 (youth class.”3): single 
registrations and Reviews and Forums: $1.00 each 
For advance registration, course descriptions, and inquiries, 


address Herbert Aptheker, Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Avenue 


Harriman’s nor is letting us know that in the 


‘socialism, we are at a terrible dis- 


each dependent up to three. 
-AFL’s demand for a $60 maxi- 


‘fought for most bitterly if they 


legislature, 
Big Business instructions on_ that 
iSCOTe. 


' 


! 


| 


} 
! 


a drop of more than 20 percent. 
Expansions of existing facilities 


tant fact, every critic of our own 


spectability by throwing in a slur 
at Russian education. | 

This trend toward whitewashing 
ourselves and slandering Soviet) 
schools as a policy is the outstand-: 
ing feature of the report by the 
Policies Commission, 
Cover- sponsored by the National Educa-. 
tion Association and the American 
competition of our nation with Association — of School Adminis- 
trators, issued on Jan. 3. Nothing 
else can explain -it. 


period, a drop of 60 percent. 
There is thus the “waste” of 
and. productive —facili- 
ties against which Harriman 
leads so eloquently. 
* Educational 


UNWITTINGLY, 


the 


advantage. It is one we can over- 
come only ,to the extent that. we 
change the structure of our society 
to eliminate the fatal weakness: 
that is, to the extent we move to 
socialism, 

This is not to say there is noth- 
ing we can or.need do immedi- 
ately to overcome ‘the evil effects 
of our capitalist economy. There 
is much the workers of our na-' 
tion, and state, have done and will 


out in recent weeks—frightening 
figures on overcrowding~double- | 
sessions, reading retardation, poor 
preparation in spelling, grammar, 
composition; little “er no training 
in English literature, in history; 
fewer and fewer children taking 
higher mathematics, physics, chem-, 
istry, a foreign language—and fewer | 
continue te do along that line. teachers for these subjects. Bright) 
Harriman’s message projected a) Children unable to afford college. 
few things required on a state Woefully little progress against the 
scale. Here they are: isegregated school svystena which | 

® Increase of unemployment ee | . | ed 
to a maximum of $45 from the ¢d his proposals of last year to 


present $36, with an added $4 forstrengthen the anti-discrimination 
‘laws so as to make more effective 


The Governors proposals are Use of the manpower of “minority” 


inadequate, and are topped by the) 8roups. ee | 
They include giving the State 


mum, and the CIO’s for 5$4. But|Commission Against Diserithination 


into hiring and other dscriminatory 
practices. And they include an end 
ito discrimination in private housing 
in the state. | 

As regards education, the Gover- 

® There are also required in-|"0r made several proposals aimed 
creases in the maxima of work-|at strengthening mathematics and 
mens compensation sickness science training to bright students, 
insurance. but he evaded the big problem of 

© A $200,000,000 state public) expanded education funds for the 
housing bond issue to try to over-| Cool system as a whole. He evad- 
come the effects of the drastic drop ¢¢. too, the problem of a continued 
in home building, down to a record [@X “forgiveness amounting to a 
low in 1957, and to aid in giving few dollars for_most_workers. 


i 


are to get by the GOP-controlled 
which has its own 


and 


jobs. ' | Now Playing 

® Expansion and tightening of Two Soviet Hits! 
the state’s minimum wage laws. | | S. HUROK presents 

° Development of programs for] THE BOLSHOI BALLET [| 
itilization of the manpower of old- se | 
*r people, as against the present ee 
volicy of layoff and refusal to hire. Galina Ulanova 
® The Governor likewise repeat- sin 


; 


. | ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 


The Essex County Commit- | 
| Music by Prokofiev 


tee of New Jersey, C.P., : | 
U.S.A ashes C ad Extra: ‘Russian Grand Concert’ 
.§.A., wishes Comrade Peatinkae’ “ahaaas tee Te 


William Z. Foster a speedy Susanin” and “Eugene Onegin” 


'witch-hunt 


other countries. So, to prevent the 
public from digesting this impor-) 


school system has to prove his re-. 


| 
SO MUCH HAS been brought > 


Some Education Facts 


cheats all Negro and most white 
children in the South out of a de- 
cent education;“or against the dis- 
crimination which is our. shame 


here in the North. 


No shadow of all this touches 
the EPC report. Not even the need 
of federal aid to schools, without 
which no significant improvements 
are possible, is mentioned. (Yet. on 
Dec. 20 the NEA, a co-sponsor of 
the report, urged that a program 
of federal aid; be adopted amount- 
ing to five times President’ Eisen- 
hower’s proposed figure, rising to 
$4.6 billion dollars in five years!) 

THERE ARE, of course, some 
criticisms made—sandwiched _ be- 
tween a great deal of demagogic 
praise for our educational achieve- 


ments and aims. The shortage of ~ 


teachers is presented—and general 
recommendations are made to the 
effect that there should be higher 
salaires and better working condi- 
tions. No suggestion is made, of 
course, that the elimination of the 
against progressive 
teachers would: have any value. 
The uneven quality of American 
schools is also discussed, in a: simi- 
lar vacuum — no mention of any 
standards to be set, or of the harm 
done by segregation and discrim- 
ination, or anything else practical. 
Just a general conclusion that we 


‘should find some way to improve 


these schools and colleges where 
deticiencies exist. Does it take a 
learned -commission to. discover 


‘that? 


* 


BUT the thickest fog is reserved. 


for the section entitled “American 
imitation of Soviet education would 
undermine American democracy.” 
Here we are given to understand 
that it is somehow undemocratic 
for the Russians to give every child 
an education equal to that formerly 
reserved for the “elite” of society. 
“Soviet education’... . creates an 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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donations 

Following is a list ef donations re- 
ceived by The Worker Dec. 2% to Jan. 6: 

JV, Gary, $5.50; RH, Madison, Wis., 
$3; Richmond, Indiana, $2; KS, Chi- 
cago, $1; GCH, Baltimore, $1; PK, Cel- 
gate, $1: JS, East Rochester, NY, . $2; 
CET, Alabama, $3; New England-His- 
toricus, $2; Anon, $1: GCH, Baltimore, 
$1- PRN, $2. 

Eliot White, $10; Sam, $5. 

Queens old timer, $10. 

Southern friend, $25. 

George, carpenter, 

Charles Presser, Queens, 

Grace, $109. 

RO, $10; MS, 25 cents: RT, Chlieago, 
$5; Evanston, Ill., $1; New Rochells, 85. 

Friend, $10. 

Foed worekrs & friends, $20. . 

JK, Washington, D.C., $50. — 

Western old timer, $5. 

Make checks 
able to Committee for a Free Press or 
Robert W. Dunn, P.O. 
Statidn, New York 3, N.Y. 


Brooklyn, $19. 


Sto. 


SUNDAY EVENING FORUM 
Sun., Jan. 12, 8:15 p.m. 
“THE NEGRO FACES A 
NEW YEAR” 
LOUIS FE. BURNHAM 


Guardian, Civil Rights and 


Liberties Editor 
© What did 1957 accomplish? 
© 1958 — issues and forces 


Sun., Jan. 19, 8:15 p.m. 
“LENIN AND AMERICA~— 
PAST AND PRESENT” 
Vv. J. JEROME 


Formerly Editor, Political Affairs 
Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 


ADMISSION $1.00 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


-A Marxist Analysis of Current Events| 
Friday, Jan 17, 8:15 P. M. 
“The President’s ‘State of the 


» Union Message” 
® What does if\ refelet ? 
© What new tasks for us? 


» HAROLD COLLINS 
Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 
Admission: $1 00 


National 


“gee 4ith Street, 8th Avenue 
recovery from his illness. CAME Open 11:30 a.m. JU 6-8524 | 


Clas ified Ads 
SALE me 
J lhe 
ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top Rated. Uncon- 
ditional 2-year guarantee, $29.95 value. 
SPEC. $17.9. Standard Brand Dist., 143 

Fourth Ave. (at 14th St.) GR 3-7819. 
ROOMS WANTED 
COUPLE with small child urgently need 
two rooms for four months. Can pay 515 


weekly. Write Box 5, Daily Worker, 35 E. 
12 &., we. ze. G. &. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


—- 


7 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup ~ 


service, days, nights, weekends. economi- 
cal, Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


2nd money orders pay- ° 


Box 231, Cooper © 


d 
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SCOREBOAR 
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by lester rodney 


Los Angeles Heroes 


THE SNOW drifts down and there’s six weeks tll roll call in 
the palmlands of Florida and the hot dryness of Arizona, but the pre- 


liminary rosters of the 16 big league ball clubs can be browsed 


through in Sporting News, the baseball weekly. 

- Despite all the stylish talk about basketball and football really 
topping baseball in spectator interest, a recent Gallup Poll shows that 
the good old national pastime is still the game which attracts the in- 
terest of most Americans. We vield to Brother Gallup this January 
12 and browse through the fine print of names in the winter roster. 

Los Angeles—This strikes you looking through the list of names 
of the Rose Bowl—Coliseum—Wrigley Fielders: The kids of the 
California metropolis will be knowingly buzzing about the develop- 
ment possibilities of youngsters named Lillis and McDevitt and Kipp 
and Roseboro and Gentile and Demeter and Williams, whlie in 
Brooklyn; these names of the Dodgers’ future never caught and will 
wane quickly. Young Los Angelinos will quickly sop up all there 
is to know about these hopetuls, where they come from, right and 
>. Jett, minor Jeague background, exaggerated strength and hopefully 
belittled weaknesses. It is often amazing to older fans how quickly 
the veriest newcomers. become the main staple of present conversa- 
tion and hopes, while those with imposing records quickly become 
shadowy figures. | : 

So it will be with the names which mean the most to Brook- 
lyn fans—Campanella, Reese and Erskine, and in a couple of years 
_ Snider and Hodges. Los Angeles’ fans recollection of Campy, Peewee 

and Carl will be as slow old players of no great decisiveness. Well, 


Picasso Asks 
Amnesty for 
Winston, Green 


'world-famous French 
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in the workweek spread from 
coast fo coast. pe an- 
nounced a layoff of 1,000 work- 
erg at its Highland Park Plant. 
On the following day a layoff 
of 4,000 more at the Dodge De 
Soto plants was nan 

United States Rubber, main 
supplier of tires to General Mo-. 
tors, announced layoffs of 300 at 
the Passaic plant and 1,300 at 
Detroit tire plant. At Akron the 
major firms are cutting the work- 
week by a day. : 

In Buftalo area new shut- 
downs of furnaces by Bethle- 
hem and Republic brought the 
number of furnaces in operation 
to 17 of the 35 in the area. 

But the big scare in that dis- 
trict is the report that the Ford 
Motor Co. may shut down, for 
good, the assembly plant~ there 


' 


PICASSO | 


PABLO PICASSO and five other 


intellectuals 


employing 16,000 workers be- 


cause of the inadequacy of the 


—_—_ 
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McDONALD URGES PROJECTS 


local market for it and the open- 
ing of the big new plant in 
Lorain, Ohio. | 

At Gadsen, Ala., Republic 
Steel shut down furnaces and 
laid off 300., Auto parts plants 
are cutting back over a wide 
area, | 

Layoffs shot up steeply in the 
farm equipment field. Caterpil- 
lar Tractor, after some layoffs, 
announced a 4-day week for its 
17,000 Peoria workers. 

The UAW is protesting on the 
grownd that “sharing the misery” 
is not the best choice and the 
company seeks, by such plan to 
save on its supplementary un- 
employment benefit obligations. 

General unemployment, 
aaced at 3,188,000 in Novem- 
ia is considered to be around 
four million now. Just in the 
last week of 1957, 550,000 new 
applicants filed for unemploy- 
ment msurance. 


Ee eee 


SOVIET AUTO EXPORTS SEEN 


shave called upon Presid@it Eisen- 
shower to free Smith Act victims 
‘Gilbert Creen and Henry Winston, | 


‘it was announced by the two Com-| 
| ' 


By SAM RUSSELL 


| MOSCOW.-—Soviet trucks, buses) Beneath a 


SHOWING SPURT FOR 1958 


the baby Moskvich. 


advertising 
picture of Sputnik is 


‘munist leaders’ wives last week. | 


Speaking of . the’ President’s' 


| world’s markets in a big way in 


and cars are likely to enter the! 


the slogan—“‘Sputnik in the Sky, 
Moskvich on the road.” | 


In the Argentine a special. or- 


speech in Paris last month, tl 
that it 
of Eisen-! 


Ie — ; . . ‘ . . . 
had] L995. : ganization for selling and servicing 
| Slowly but surely the Soviet mo- Soviet cars has been created under 
“Moskvich-Argentina. 


cant hold it aganist the new fans. That’s where they came in. They | 
may go on to have some real good teams with the! new names and | 
the solid young big leaguers like Drysdale, Nealef and Podres, but | 
they never knew the “Big Team” powered by Robinson, Reese, 
Campanella, Snider, Hodges and Furillo. 

: x 


six Frenchmen. said 


evoked the memories ; a | 

| ae tor car industry has been making the name 
hower’s 1944 appearance in France|, | 
| ag nae ee Se 
‘as head of the anti-Nazi liberation! . 


im 


ts mark in a number of countries 
pee in the past three years. 

Pies bo |= ar | - | In 1955 Soviet cars and trucks| 
among the New York Giants will still be the giant among the San | rhe U. ~ they reminded Kisen- were exported to 17 countries, in| 
Fransisco Giants.. Happy to see where Willie .got himself 65 Gs for |liower, is based on the “principles| 1956 to 23 countries, and last year 
the 1958 season. ‘This makes him the highest paid Giant, over Rog- |0f liberty, equality and fratemity.”},. 9 onieitetinn ie 7, te 
ers Hornsby and: Al Dark, though with tax rate figured old Rog | To extend amnesty to Green an Finland al oA ht over 6.000) 

probably had him well beaten for take home. Winston “whose sole crime was}. ——— < +" Jelet rigs, +} a 
Willie will soon move into his home in-a formerly all-white |leadership in the Communist Party”) {* oe eonaheg aes 1 
neighborhood in San Francisco. It is his_ present intention to move ‘would be “in the best interests and Hingis h Coats a - ay x hers 
back to New York to spend the off seasons in the city he knows ‘ traditions” of the nation taxis are Soviet Pobedas, while 
: , i ap: oe nei similar taxis can be seen in the 

best. But we predict that won't last more than a year. Then a few | wrote. : 


Chemicals and 


WHEREAS UP IN San Francisco, the main and Jone giant Cancer 


STORRS, Conn. 
Scientist Warren Bilkey of the 
University of Connecticut held 
vesterday there was a “possible 
link” hetween the high incidence 
of cancer and the use of chemi- 
cals in foods. 


they 


roots will take held in’ ‘Frisco, not the ugliest or least exciting town streets of Oslo and Stockholm. 
| Export of Soviet motor vehicles 


is controlled by the Autoexport or- 
ganization of the Miinstry of For- 
eign Trade. and the chairman of 
this organization, Pvtor Gritchin, is 
‘receiving inquires for Soviet ve- 
hicles from an 
number of countries. 


in these 48 states. : | 

And what about the National League pennant? Can you tell 
from these winter rosters? Are the Cincinnate Reds, for instance, 
a real threat to Milwaukee now? Is it their turn, parking lots or no 
parking lots around Powell Crosley’s playground? (Can you call 
a radio.gnillionaire the “poor man’s O’Malley?”) 

| Well, friends, it Says here the Reds will be better, not worse. 
They are minus two of the names associated with their power, Ted 
Klyizewski and Wally Post, but Klu was ailing and not too mean- 
ingtul a warrior any more anyhow, and Post was back in his erratic 
_ low average kick, though still a long hitting threat. 

_ And what they've added in pitching may be something of sig- 
nificance. They are Harvey Haddix of the Phils, Willard Schmidt 
of the Cards and Bob Purkey of the Pirates. It is the considered 
and unconsidered opinion here that Birdie Tebbets did a little bit 
of all right in the trading season. For what he had in pitching re- 
mains untouched with Brooks Lawrence and then Freeman, Jeft- 
coat, Acker, Klippstein and Nuxhall still. around. And in the power 
department, he won't be hurting with -the still developing Robinson, 
Bell, Bailey and a combination of Crowe and Bilko at first. Tem- 

ple, McMillan and Hoak make up a smart fielding infield, perhaps 
- the best around. Barring another deal, they probably figure to fill 
the right field post from among Thurman, Palys, Lynch and Whis- 
enant. | } : 

This is a fair country ball club. I would call it much more for- 
midable than anything in the American League except the Yanks, 
_» and would like to have the Yanks tangle with it during the season. 

j * : 

AND AS FOR the Yanks—we’ve just about broken the habit of 
automatically referring to them as the “champs” after two lickings 
by the N.L. in three series—the fact that they'll have the only game 
in town next year is one the ballplayers are not unaware of. — 

Looking to an’ increase in home attendance to a possible two 
million, the players expect corresponding treatment for their efforts. 
So Master ‘Mickey Mantle will be pretty tough to satisfy short of a 
boost to $79,000. We also learn that Yogi Berra will be justifiedly 
intransigient against the wage cut which has been hinted by the 
Yankee brass~because of his so-so season. Beatendlown by the vears 
of heavy duty catching, now 32, a backbone of the big profitable 
— and with bigger profits ahead in ’58, of the past decade, he will 

0k for a raise from $55,000 to- $60,000, rather than a cut. Have 
fun, Messrs. Topping and Weiss. 
* 


.- «And So Long 


_ » THE DAILY WORKER is closing shop with Monday’s issue, 
so this writer’s 22 years of sports columning for both papers comes 
to an end. 

It's been a Jong time and very rewarding and I consfder precious 
little of it “wasted” in spite of much foolishness, in which I cer- 
tainly shared. One more “in spite of.” . . . In spite of some pretty hot 
differences of opinion on why the Daily Worker had to die, and to 
be candid ‘as I like to think I’ve always been I feel strongly it was 
the continuing stranglehold of sectarianism and the unwillingness of 
some to make the big turn indicated by life and recognized by the 
C.P. Convention, there is no hesitancy or insincerity in wishing to 
all Worker readers and to the paper itself success in furthering the 
things we held in common—peace and democracy, which the over- 
whelming majority of our countrymen also want, and socialism, 
which the majority does not want or understand, but which they 
will. Democratic American socialism based on our country’s better 
traditions will be “the most.” I, 

| Be seeing you. d 


The six, beside Picasso, included 
‘writer Louis Aragon; Nobel prize- 
winning scientist Frederic Joliot- 
Curie; writer Francis Jourdan; art- 
ist Edouard Pignon and 1957 Gon- 
court 


; 


Bilkey, an assistant professor 
of economics, reported that 
many chemicals were known to 
have cancer-producing proper- 
ties. He said manufacturers fre- 
to 


‘eight-year 


prize-winning writer Roger 
Vaillant. 

Green and. Winston are serving 
terms—five under ‘the 


‘Smith Act and three for contempt . 


'Jevs o 


Square | _ 


said, 
Reports from Iran say that So- 
vict ears have given a good account 
_ |of themselves under very difficult 
‘road and weather conditions, while 
other good reports have been re- 


Smith Act trial. | 


ever-increasing: 


“Our cars can be seen on the) 


| T . mountain passes of Iran, in the val-| 
of court. They were convicted in}, 


|1949 with nine other members. of 
ithe Communist Party national com- 
oe ' oe ee 

;mittee in the first Foley 


vs of Bulgaria, on the roads near| 
ithe fjords of Norway and on the} 
motor highways of Belgium,” he) 


quently considered it ‘safe 
introduce such chemicals into 
their products so long as only 
very small quantities were ir- 
volved. 

The economist explained, “the 
trouble is when a lot of manu- 
facturers each add only a little 
bit of such chemicals to their 
products, the consuming public 
ends up ingesting enough of 
these chemicals to cause them 
real harm.” 

Bilkey contended that there 


(Continued from Page 2) 
“forces which gave rise to the Daily, 
Worker will again emerge unitedly| 
to issue another daily.” | 

The statf recounted the 34-vear- 


; 


old history of the Daily Worker in| ~ 


the fight for militant: and clean’ 


-junionism, for unemployment and) 


social insurance, for collective se-| 
curity, against the horror of a new 
atomic war, for unconditional! 
equality of Negro people, the cause 
of the colonial and semi-colonial) 
people, especially those of Latin 
America and Puerto Rico, against} 
McCarthyism and for the Bill of 
Rights, tor the legality and exis- 
tence of the Communist Party, for 
peaceful co-existence and for Amer- 
ican-Soviet friendship. 

The staff paid tribute “above all” 
to the “readers who have down the 
years supported us so loyally.” 


“For them and for us, this is a 
grave setback, relieved only the 
common conviction that the cause 
that units us will stil] go forward,” 
the editorial said. | 

While conceding “our share of 
mistakes” in the Daily Worker's 
34-year history, the staff described 
these. years, not as “wasted” but as 
“fruitful years” that “will continue 
to bear fruit.” 

The staff declared in the edi- 
torial that it was “always willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary to) 
continue publication of the Daily) 
Worker.” The staff of The-Worker, 
it said, “will continue in that spirit 
to build The Worker with the hope 
in the not-too-distant future of re- 


« 


ceived from Morocco, Ethiopia 
and Ceylon. 

In Greece, an Athens firm which 
has bought several hundred Soviet 
cars. has hit on a novel way 0! 

jpobooetll os : 
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Robeson Book 
Coming Feb. 3 | 


Paul’ Robeson, noted Negro | 
singer and actor, has written a| 
book, “Here I Stand,” which will 
be published by Othello Asso-. 
ciates, Inc. on Feb. 3. 

The book presents a comprehen- | 
sive statement of Robeson’s views | 
on the controversies which have| 
centered around’ him, and of his | 
outlook on present efforts to 
achieve first-class citizenship for} 
Negro Americans. | 

“As I see it,’ he writes, “the 
challenge which today confronts| 


the Negro peopel in the U.S. can for N 


be stated in two propositions: | 

“1. Freedom can be ours, here) 
and now: the long-sought goal of 
full citizenship under the Consti- 
tution is within our reach. 

“2. We have the power to 
‘achieve that ‘goal: what we our- 
selves do will be decisive.” 

In explaining how he came to| 
his present viewpoint—and what 
that viewpoint actually is—Robeson 
draws upon many personal ex- 
periences from his childhood days 
in Princeton, N. J., through his 
years as an international concert, 


had been no attempt to analyze 
the cancer-producing chemicals 
reaching the public “through the 
sum total of all processed foods 
consumed,” 


—— ~~ 


Marxist Classes - 
To Resume Jan. 20 


Twelve new classes and forums 

on “Marxist Theory Today” are 
scheduled to begin during the 
week of Jan. 20 at Adelphi Hall, 
74 Fifth Ave. 
. Among the educators scheduled 
for this new series are Herbert 
Aptheker, Harold Collins, Mver 
Weise and Harry K. Wells, with 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, V. J. Jerome and 
others already announced as: guest 
lecturers. Courses include: “New 
Problems in Marxist Theory,” — 
“Basic “Principles of Marxism,” 
“Capitalist Economy,” “Struggle 
egro Freedom,” “Pavlov: and 
Fraud,” and “New World A- 
Comin” a course of teenagers... 

All classes will meet for six con- 


secutive sessions, and the fee: for 


full registration will be $5 ($3 tor 


the teenage class). “Review of the 
Week,” a weekly Marxist analysis 
of current events, will be offered 
on Friday evenings, with Harold. 
Collins and others. 


Advance registrations, requests 
for the full schedule of classes 
and forums, and generai inquries, 
may be addressed to Herbert, ¢/o 


‘sumption of the Daily Worker.” artist and star of stage and screen.‘ Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. 
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24,000 Millinery |3 Straws in the International Wind 


Workers Out in 


Ist National Strike 


| A GENERAL nationwide strike of 24,000 members of 
- the United Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers began Thursday 


morning. It is the first such strike in the history of the indus-, 


try, after many weeks of fruitless 
negotiations for a new pact.. 
Seven thousand are out in the 
New York area, the first major 
walkout in the industry of the area 
in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The strike ended a prolonged 
period during which.a union-em- 
ployer “stabilization” no-strike pol- 
icy was in eflect. Negotiations 
with the Western Women’s Head- 
wear Association continue at this 
writing. The union’s strike ma- 
chinery, headquartered in Hotel 
Diplomat, New York, checked bus- 
ily the effectiveness of the walkout 
with reports showing. a 100 per- 
cent shutdown of the union shops. 
Only women’s hats were affected. 
The waikout in this section of 


strike is on,” expressed regret “be- 
cause. we have always felt that 
mutual cooperation and responsi- 
bility between labor and manage- 
‘ment was the way to build a strong 
industry and the way to benefit our 
members.” | : 

“However,” he added, “we have 
found that the employers are not 
willing to help themselves.” 

The strike, nevertheless, was a 
break in the long practice of the 
unions’ leadership that held the in- 
'terests of the employers and work- 
ers to be mutual. ! 

One of the effects was a stretch 
of eight years, until last year, dur- 
‘ing which no pay raises were gaine 


ed. 


By A. B. MAGIL If there is such a thing as a 


THREE EVENTS of the past 


idays help illuminate the problems 


‘of American foreign policy not only 
because of what they mean di- 
rectly, but because they are symp- 
tomatic of larger trends. I refer 
to the Rockefeller Report, British 
Prime Minister MacMillan’s speech’ 
in which he proposed an East-West 
non-aggression pact, and_ the 
Asian-African Peoples Solidarity 
Conference. 

The Rockefeller Report has been 
‘described as a twin of the secret 
Gaither Report, about which many 
stories have been leaked to the 
press. The Gaither Report is an of- 
ficial document. The Rockefeller 
Repurt is unofficial, but it was 
prepared for those who largely 


dominate the Administration's for- 
eign policy: The Rockefeller broth- 
ers whose industrial and financial 
interests circle the globe. — 

This report is a blueprint for 
the ultra - militarization of. the 
‘country. The document. argues a) 
that “the U.S. is rapidly losing its 
lead over the USSR in the military 
‘race’; b) that we are therefore in 
‘great danger; c) that it is not too 
‘late to reverse this trend “if we are 


the needle industry raised the spec-| 
ulation on the possible effect on 
the still continuing negotiations for 
the 87,000 New York area dress 
workers of the International Ladies 
Carment Workers Union. | 

The contract deadline for the 


ILGWU'’sdemands for a 15 percent employers offered only a $5 raise.|this year 


raise and other_improvements, 1s. 


Jan. 31. Their wages with some membership meetings Wednesday annual rise for the ne 
exceptions like the cutters, run! approving it in New York and other vears. 
cities. 


even below 1946 levels. : 
* | 


ALEX ROSE, president of the phia, St. Louis, Baltimore and tycoons is full of holes—as well as|News & World Report, edited by| 
United Hatters, announcing “the 


CP Cuse Sent 
Back to SACB 


Weekly earnings now range from 
$45 to a top of $110 in some skilled 
categories. The union demanded 
a $5 weekly raise and 5 percent tor 
piece workers, improvements in) 
the vacation and other fringe bene- | 
fits and the full union shop. The. 


| 


' 
' 
; 


The strike was called following 


Main centers outside New) 
York are in the Chicago, Philadel-| 


New England areas. 


'prepared to make the big effort 
required. now and in the years 
ahead.” ) ) 

As part of this “big effort” the 
Rockefeller Report proposes an 
immediate increase of $3 billion 
in our already swollen 
military expenditures and a similar 
xt several 


* 


“lead” in the arms race, and if it 
is true that the U.S. is losing it, 
that is because of the Rockefeller- 
Dulles policy of refusing to curb 

that death race, of rejecting all 

proposals for negotiating settle- 

ments with the Sov’at Union. 

The pursuit of the “lead” in the 

arms race is actually a chase after 
a mirage. Both sides are today fully 
capable of mutual annihilation. As 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn), chairman of the Senate Sub- 
commitee on Disarmament and a 
member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, pointed out in the 
N. Y. Times Magazine last Sun- 
day: 

“With considerable effort we 
probably can regain our kad in 
missiles, rockets and other weap- 

ons. But this lead may also be il- 


lusory—a Pyrrhic [self-defeating]. 


victory ' whose very process of 
achievement 
search for positive approaches to 
peace. ... We must not let our 
fixation on security through more 
and bigger armaments lead to a 
stage where arms alone would con- 


'trol our policy, for THIS WOULD 


INVITE OUR ULTIMATE DE- 
STRUCTION.” (Emphasis mine— 
A.B.M.) 


IS IT TRUE that we must spend 
new billions for missiles and bombs 
at the expense of the taxpayers and 
at the expense of a public housing 
program and other needs of our 
depression-haunted ple because 
we are in danger of attach by the 


Soviet Union? . 


THE ARGUMENT of the oil 


ae 


OPEN SEASON 


WASHINGTON. — The seven-, * 


year-old Communist Party reg)s- 
tration case is back in the laps ol 
the Subversive Activities Control], 
Board this weekend after a U. 5S. 
Court of Appeals decision Thurs-, 
diy. | 
The Court’s decision to remand. 
the case was based on the SACB, 
refusal to order the producton 0, 
Justice Department documents 
sought by the defeuse. | 

Under the decision the SACB 
must order the Justice Department 
to produce the written FBI reports 
of informer-witness Mary Stalcup 
Markward, particularly in respect 
to Mrs. Anna Lee Moss. Mrs. Moss, 
a’ government employe, was fin- 
gered by Mrs. Markward in a loy- 
alty proceeding but Mrs. Mark- 
ward's “identification” of Mrs. 
Moss as a Communist was rejected | 
and Mrs. Moss was | 


re-employed. 
The Justice Department is also, 
to produce the records of payments’ 
to Mrs. Markward for. her stogl- 
pigeon activity. | 
Failure of the Justice .Depart-' 
ment to produce the documents de- 
manded will probably result in 
striking all of Mrs. Markward’s 
testimony from the record. In the 
event the documents are produced, 
the defense will seek the oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine Mrs. Mark- 


+ LEGISLATURES 


STATE 


—AFL-CIO News. 


EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 10) 


intellectual and technological elite 
which wields power and controls 
opinion in the nation” as if giving) 
every child an equal deportunity| 
educationaily, and developing his 
powers to the fullest capacity, could’ 
be anvthing but the highest form 


of democracy! 
* 


the U. S. The Soviet child, 


The current issue (Jan. 10) of a 
leading big business weekly, U.S 


an article titled “Is U.S. Really in 
Danger?” The article declares that 
top U. S. and Allied military lead- 
ers answer the question with a flat 
No. 

Soviet “aggression” today or in 
the future is a myth—a multi-bil- 
lion-dollar myth soid to the Amer- 


cannot be any such danger from a 
socialist country which has no 
Rockefellers aiming to grab the oil 
and other resources of the rest of 
the world—a country which con- 
centrates on building its own econ- 
omy and the welfare of its own 
people. 


* 

THE. REST of the world isn’t 
going the Wall. Street-Washington 
way, and we Americans had bpet- 
ter wake up to that fact. Britain is 
often described as the most im- 


Administration. And 
its true there has never been a 
British government more submis- 


Eisenhower 


ceal them—that EVERY child in 
the USSR is offered an education! 
which, certainly as far as mathe-| 
matics and science are concerned,| 
cannot be duplicated anywhere in| 
1,500,-| 
000 of him, graduated from sec-| 
ondary school last year after five 
years of physics, four of chemistry, | 
as well as trigonometry, calclus,' 
astronomy, and six years of a for- 
eign language. 


All these courses are taken by 


} 


sive to Washington than the pres- 
ent one. Yet Prime Minister Mac- 
millan in a nationwide broadcast 
on Jan. 4 proposed “a solemn pact 
of non-aggression” between East 
and W. it—much to the annoyance 
of the Washington poobahs. 

The fact is Macmillan is sitting 
not on missiles but on a time-bomb: 
the rising wrath of the British peo- 
ple at the plan to establish U.S. 
missile launching sites in England, 
at U.S. bombers flying from Brit- 


may squelch our: 


ican .people by those who make} sonce 
billions from it. There is not and | 


portant and dependable ally of the! 


‘tween the NATO powers and the 
Warsaw Pact countries. ; 

But the State Department didn’t 
react “positively” to the Macmillan 
idea. And it hastened to gag the 
number 2 ally, France. Washing- 
ton dispatches Wednesday report- 
ed “almost full agrement” between 
the U.S. and French governments 
on the brushoff they plan to give 
Soviet Premier Bulganin’s recent 
letters proposing new measures to- 
ward easing international tensions | 
as well as top-level negotiations. 


‘This “almost full agreement” 
came only a few days after French 
Premier Felix Gaillard dared te 
talk out of turn when_in an inter- 
view with U.S. News & World 
Report (Jan. 3 issue) he supported 


a summit meeting. 
* 


JUST HOW FAR out of ste 
the Rockefeller-Dulles foreign pol- 
icy is with public sentiment in the 
NATO countries is indicated in a 
London dispatch by Drew Middle- 
ton (N.Y. Times, Jan. 6), which re- 
ports a sharp rise in anti-Ameri- 
canism in Britain. 

The Rockefeller -Dulles policy 
is in even sharper confiict with the 
views and aspirations of that two- 
thirds of mankind which lives in 
Asia and Africa. Our big mone 
press still is obsessed with the chil. 
dish notion that all that is needed 
to discredit dnd .destroy any peo- 
les’ movement is to smear it as 
pro-Communist” or “pro-Soviet.” 
The newspapers had quite a field 
day with the Asian-African Peo- 
ples Solidarity Conference, which 
‘concluded its week-long sessions in 
Cairo on Jan. 1 and set up a per- 


‘manent council. 


* 


pitfalls for the American people.' that extreme unreconstructed right- AT BANDUNG, Indonesia, in 
aes ee aK RUB RAS : ~~ | winger, David Lawrence, publishes April, 1955 the representatives of 


29 Asian-Aftrican governments met. 
'Though the State Department cold- 
‘shouldered . that conference, the 
‘Bandung bloc has become a power 
in the world. 

At Cairo representatives of some 
45. Asian-African nations met—nct 
on the governmental level, but on 
ithe peoples Jevel. And the sub- 
of the “pro-Communist” 
Cairo resolutions bears a remark- 
able resemblance to the substance 
of the Bandung = declarations: 
ugainst imperialism and_ colonial- 
ism, against racism, against for- > 
eign intervention in other coun- 
tries, against the cold war and the 
arms race, for the right of self- 
determination and independence, 
for peaceful coexistence, - 

And Cairo added that which had 
not yet become a world issue at 
the time of Bandung: a demand 
for banning the H-bomb tests. If 
all this is “pro-Communist,” the 
—" of the world’s people are 
or it. 


| * 
THE REAL THREAT to Amer- 


ica comes from the Rockefeller- 
Dulles policy. Two prominent 
Americans, Walter Lippmann and 
Paul Hoffman, industrialist and 
former head of thee Marshall Plan, 
‘directly and indirectly say almost 
as much in the current issue of 
“Look” magazine. And they are 
joined in the same issue by the 
noted British philosopher, Bertrand 
Russell, in an eloquent plea for 
peaceful - coexistence. 
And the ADA World, publica- 
tion of Americans for Democratic 
Action, states: 

“It is not only our ‘Vanguard’ 


every student, whereas of the! :.8, esas with live H-bombs. at the 
des ’ 


ward on any discrepancies between | 


THERE are the usual insinua-| | 300,000 high school graduates in 


her written reports and her oral 


) 


Tory government's support of the 


testimony. 

The case was begun in Novem- 
ber,-4-950, under theMcCarran In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. It 
has been through the courts up to 
the Supreme Court from which it 
was sent back because of “tainted 
testimony” of  stoolpigeon  wit- 
nesses. 


iraqi Communist 


Leader Is Jailed 


BAGHDAD, Iraq. — The police 
last week arrested -Abdul Latif 
Ali Haidor, described as Secretary 
General of the Iraqi Communist 
party, who was deprived of his 
Iraqi nationality and deported to 
Iran in 1949, 


a career—‘When Americans 
told about the number of engineers 
‘and technicians graduated by So- 


viet> schools, they should ponder' 


the extent to which those figures re- 
{lect governmental decisions as to 
which fields are to be. favored.” 
But the plain fact is that here we 
graduate 31,000 engineers, while 
many scientists and engineers are 
looking vainly for jobs (as noted by 
Harry Schwartz, N. Y. Times Book 
Review, Dec. 22), while they (the 
Russians) graduate 80,000 and have 
a place for every one. Is it incon- 
sistent with democracy to be as- 
sured of a job in the field you have 
trained for? Gane 

The plain facts are — and no 
wonder the commission tries to con- 


tions about lack of free choice of 
are,even one year of physics, 35 per- 


' 


this country, only 25 percent had| Fisenhower Administration’s refu- 


| 


sal to suspend H-bomb tests and 


cent one year of chemistry, 14 pe r agree to top-level negotiations with 
cent adyanced mathematics, and piicgig 


which -has failed to get off its 
launching pad: so has our foreign 
policy. The first breakthrough, 
therefore, must be through our 
rigidities. . .. 

“Our capacity for ‘massive retali- 


the greater number no foreign lang-| 
uage. 


These are the facts on the sad actionary policies. But with the 
state of our curriculum, which the’ people and the Labor Party making 
commission, instead of bringing Outiit hot for the Tory overnment 
so « they can be corrected, COVeTS! and promising to inale it hotter 
up with taik of democracy —as if} sti]] in next year's general elec- 
thorough education for all were)tion, Macmillan felt compelled to 
offer some gesture toward placat- 


undemocratic! 

Evidently, this will be the offi- ing public sentiment. 
cial line. And unless we, who are * ; 
conscious of the need, work to SON [ET F [RST DEPUTY For- 
DF REE NER ET e MEP Sie SES for! cign Minister Vasily V. Kuznetsov 
ul Aah eset de aa said the Soveit government judged 
better schooling, Project American) “positively” Macmillan’s suggestion 
Education will get no further off 


Most of Macmillan’s speech was. 
devoted to defending these re- 


| of a -non-aggression pact. In fact, 
the ground than the ill-fated Proj-|the Soviet Union for the past year 
ect Vanguard. 3 


has urged such an agreement be- 


| 


ation’ clearly can’ no longer be 
used as a posture for a foreign 
policy. _Massive negotiation in the 
search for peace requires dignity, 
humility, realism, and flexibility— 
qualitise conspicuously lacking in 
the past few years.” 

‘Sen. Warren G. Magnusoén (D- 
Wash), hitherto a man who has 
plugged big arms appropriations, 
said, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch of Jan. 7, “he be- 
lieved the man in the street and 
the business community would like 
to see the United States under- 
take talks with the Soviet Union 
and Red China to relieve world 


tensions,” 


